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THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 





BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





She gathers up her robes of green and gold, 
The fair, sweet summer, and across the land 
Wesee her go, with outward-reaching hand 

Whose magic spreads its beauties manifold 

Along the regions by her sway controlled. 
The trees, o’erhung with gorgeous banners, 

stand 
To see her pass them with a last command, 

While all the world is draped in splendor 

bold. 

She passes onward, from the lowlands first, 
Then lays a reverent touch on every hill, 

A smile of promise lighting up her face; 

The brooks are fain to quench her fateful 
thirst, 

And glowing carpets line her roadway still, 

The splendid queen departing from her 
place. 


-_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Political genius makes itself felt when- 
ever opportunity offers. While our friends, 
the ‘‘antis,”’ with futile activity are trying 
to mop up the incoming tide of woman 
suffrage, women are beginning to take a 
leading part in American politics. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat is strongly op- 
posed to the movement, but it cannot shut 
its eyes to facts. Itrecognizes Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs as “the practical head of the 
Populists of Kansas,’’ and says: 

The biggest man in the Populist party 
of Kansas to-day is a woman. How she 
obtained her eminence and power is some- 
thing of a mystery. The woman is a wo- 
man sure enough. She has none of the 
masculinity of Mary Elizabeth Lease, once 
famous among Kansas Populists. This 
woman leader weighs ninety-three pounds, 
and has a shrill voice. Yet when she 
climbs on a chair and raises her hand, the 
Pop convention stills and takes its cue for 
action. ‘Little Annie Diggs,” they call 
her. At Fort Scott she told the conven- 
tion a certain thing was wrong, and the 
convention said it was wrong. A little 
while after, ‘Little Annie’’ said she had 
reconsidered, and had decided the thing 
was right, The convention said so, too. 








“The managers of fusion—Populists, 
Democrats, and Silver Republicans—went 
down to Fort Scott with a slate and a per- 
fect understanding as to the division of 
the places and the candidates for them. 
‘Little Annie Diggs’ smashed the slate, 
and dictated the nominations she was in- 
terested in. This was not so surprising 
as far as the Populists were concerned; 
but the Democrats, who were the chief 
sufferers by the woman’s interference, 





accepted the dictation without an open 
murmur.” 





“The last time there was a Democratic 
State ticket in Kansas, the convention 
which made it viewed with alarm the par- 
ticipation of women in politics. It re- 
solved in its platform ‘that the helpmeet 
and guardian of the family may not be 
dragged from the modest purity of self- 
imposed seclusion to be thrown willingly 
into the unfeminine places of political 
strife.’ These same Democrats, headed 
by the man who was nominated for gov- 
ernor on that platform, sat in convention 
at Fort Scott and accepted the dictum of 
‘Little Annie Diggs.’”’ 


-_-—-— 


Since political parties must have lead- 
ers, happy is the party that has sucha 
leader as Annie Diggs! Her power is 
her absolute sincerity and unselfish devo- 
tion to principles. Whether these princi- 
ples are right or wrong, they are her prin- 
ciples and those of her party. Like John 
Breidenthal, Mrs. Diggs is an extreme 
socialist. She had a plan to organize the 
women into commonwealth clubs, and to 
prepare the rising generation of Kansas 
for the adoption of socialistic principles. 
The Kansas women organized all other 
kinds of clubs, but did not take kindly to 
the Diggs kind. Nevertheless, Mrs, Diggs 
continues to talk socialism, and to express 
confidence that it is coming. 








———_? = 


Another press item reported by us last 
week relates that the Democratic State 
Committee of Kansas, is so angry and dis- 
gusted at the intention of the Populists to 
allow women to take part in the cam- 
paign, that it has severed all relations and 
established new Democratic headquarters 
which shall not be degraded by the pres- 
ence of the feminine element. The de- 
spatch says the Democrats rejected with 
contempt the apparent effort to make this 
a “petticoat” campaign. Of the two they 
would much prefer an Indian blanket 
campaign. They are indignant that Mrs. 
Diggs was able to control their State Con- 
vention; but they vainly ‘‘kick against the 
pricks.”’ There must be some one dominat- 
ing spirit in every harmonious convention, 
and as there is not a keener or abler 
politician in the country than Mrs. Diggs, 
why should she not have managed this 
one? But the populists had committed 
another unpardonable sin. The State 
chairman had invited the members of the 
committee to bring their wives to a meet- 
ing for the purpose of starting a move- 
ment to organize Bryan clubs of women 
throughout the State. 





That was the last straw with the Demo- 
crats. They were perfectly willing to pay 
agents to organize Sioux Indian clubs and 
clubs of Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Italians, Turks, Egyptians, and men of 
every other nationality that had managed 
to get into politics by means of the steer- 
age, but never should the proud record of 
the party be sullied by organizing clubs 
of American women! 


* 
a 





The Globe-Democrat concludes by say- 
ing: 

No subtlety of logic or sophistry can 
find a single, solitary reason for this dis- 
tinction except the one fact that all these 
men possess a vote and all these 
women are disfranchised. But suppose 
Democratic women, insulted at this treat- 
ment, repudiate their party, and fly to the 
Republican camp,—what do they find 
there? Exactly the same conditions. 
They are left, then, two alternatives,—to 
remain silent and inactive throughout a 
political contest in which they feel the 
deepest concern, or to pocket their pride, 
and help as much as the campaign man- 
agers will permit. Many women con- 
scientiously believe that in this latter way 
they not only can arouse a sense of grati- 
tude in the different political parties, but 
can demonstrate how much assistance 
they are able to render, and thus hasten 
the day when they will be made a part of 
the voting body of citizens. They argue 
that by this action the politicians will see 
the “expediency” of giving them the bal- 
lot, which is the most powerful, and, in 
fact, the only, incentive which governs 
party leaders. And thus the campaign 
opens. 





Let us suggest to the Globe Democrat 
as the leading Republican newspaper of 
the Mississippi Valley, that it would be 
well for Kansas Republicans if they gave 
equal heed to the wise counsels and keen 
sagacity of Laura M. Johns, The women 
of the State should be congratulated that 
these two remarkable women differing 
widely in their political opinions, are 





alike animated by clear political views 
which they maintain with equal integrity, 
and are both ardent advocates of equal suf- 
frage for all American citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex. 


The barbarities of the Russian soldiers 
in China seem to emulate or surpass, 
even, those of the Boxers. A correspon- 
dent at Hiu Chwang says that the Rus- 
sians at Hai Cheng are awaiting reinforce- 
ments, whose advance is delayed by the 
impassable conditions of the roads to 
Leao Yang and Mukden. Meanwhile, the 
native population of the district is being 
treated with the utmost severity. Eye- 
witnesses report an_ indiscriminate 
slaughter of the non-combatants, and the 
reduction of the country in the vicinity of 
Port Arthur to a state of utter desolation. 
Surely our government ought to decline 
to countenance or codperate in such 
devilish atrocities. 








4Or 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
CAMPING OUT IN WAR-TIME. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


It was in May, 1863, during the Civil 
War, when my home was in Chicago. The 
grand passion of the West to reopen the 
Mississippi, which had been closed to 
navigation by the Confederates, had been 
successful as far South as Vicksburg. 
That city, bristling with batteries, frowned 
down from its unique eyrie upon the 
Union Army, encamped at Young’s Point, 
on the opposite side of the Mississippi. 
From its impregnable position it seemed 
to thunder the mandate: ‘Thus far and 
no farther!” And so it came about that 
almost the whole Western army had been 
moved down the river in transports, and 
was encamped wherever dry land could 
be found amid the pestilential swamps, 
bayous, and lagoons of the abominable 
portion of that country, known as the 
“river-bottoms.”’ The Mississippi River 
must be opened to the Gulf, and General 
Grant was devising ways and means to 
accomplish it. 

Soon, sickness and suffering stalked in 
among our troops, and the death they had 
escaped on Southern battle fields sprang 
upon them in their inactivity, like a tiger 
from the jungle. ‘The wail of their agony 
was borne to the listening ears of the 
tender-hearted Northwest, and quick to 
hear, it was swift to relieve. Every North- 
western State promptly despatched sani- 
tary boats to the scene of suffering, laden 
with immense shipments of sanitary sup- 
plies comprising almost everything neces- 
sary in hospital relief. Surgeons of na- 
tional reputation accompanied them, with 
agents of the Sanitary Commission and 
men and women of executive ability and 
physical endurance, I was allotted to the 
Illinois boat, which I was to take at Cairo; 
and this was the programme marked out 
for us: We were to visit every accessible 
hospital from Cairo to Young’s Point, 
opposite Vicksburg; relieve such needs as 
were pressing and could not wait for 
government relief; codperate harmoni- 
ously with medical and military authori- 
ties, and report our accomplishments and 
the needs of our soldiers through the 
Chicago press and the bulletins of the 
Sanitary Commission. 

We proceeded on our trip, distributing 
our stores with a lavish hand, wherever 
they were needed, visiting every ward of 
every hospital, when it was not too far 
inland, and always leaving supplies at the 
landing for those beyond our reach, for 
which they were to send, until we came 
to Milliken’s Bend, fifteen miles above 
Vicksburg. Thirty thousand men were 
encamped here, where we were likely to 
be detained for three or four days, per- 
haps a week. Two miles from the land- 
ing the Chicago Mercantile Battery was 
encamped, which had enrolled over thirty 
young men from my own church in 
Chicago, besides many others with whom 
I was acquainted, and I hastened to visit 
them. Taking the private packages and 
letters I had brought them, I directed the 
ambulance to drive inside the levee, 
towards their location. It was the fra 
grant twilight of a lovely spring day, 
which encompassed ‘me in its delicious 
atmosphere, when I saw the dear fellows 
striding along the top of the levee to meet 
me, their figures standing out clearly 
against the evening sky. 

I called to them, and down they rushed. 
Such a welcome! such a chorus of manly 
familiar voices! such a shaking of hands! 
such hearty embraces from the younger 
men, sixteen of whom had been members 
of my Sunday-school class from the time 





they were ten and twelve, until they en- 
isted in the Battery. As we went into 
camp the boys swarmed from tents and 
‘shebangs,’’ bronzed to the color of the 
Atlantic Monthly covers, all shouting a 
hearty welcome, noisy, jolly, excited. 
Here was a guest from home, who had 
talked a few days before with their 
fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters, 
wives, and sweethearts. The best ‘‘she- 
bang” of the encampment was placed at 
my disposal, for they decided unanimously 
and instanter, that I was to spend the 
nights in their camp, while my boat was 
at Milliken’s Bend. 

Everything in the way of shelter, in 
camp parlance, that was not a tent, was a 
“shebang.” Mine was rough but made of 
boards, with a plank floor, roofed with 
canvas, with a bona fide glass window of 
four panes at one end, and a panelled door 
taken from an abandoned house, at the 
other. The furniture consisted of two 
bunks, one over the other, bedded with 
fresh hay. A pair of army blankets had 
been beaten as free of dust as possible, 
and for my special use the officers had 
loaned their overcoats, folded smoothly 
for pillows. There was a home-made 
rickety table, a bit of looking-glass, odd 
crockery and cutlery sequestrated on the 
march, sundry pails and camp kettles, a 
three-legged iron skillet, and a droplight, 
extemporized from the handle of a broken 
bayonet holding a candle, the whole sus- 
pended from the ridge-pole by a wire. We 
had a lively time in the ‘‘shebang’’ that 
evening. It was packed to overflowing 
with the boys, ali eager to hear from 
home, who put me through a course of 
catechism that soon exhausted my stock 
of information. The tide of talk flowed 
over the night into the morning. The 
‘*tattoo”’ had been beaten for retiring, but 
the boys were loath to go, until, at last, I 
was compelled to break up the conference, 

I had a wakeful night. It was my first 
attempt to sleep in camp, and I did better 
later, when I became used to it. The 
‘‘shebang”’ was well populated with creep- 
ing, crawling, buzzing creatures, of which 
I have a horror, especially when they bite 
and sting, as some of these did. I had 
lived in an atmosphere of suffering since 
leaving home, and the visions of horror I 
had witnessed took on ghastlier shapes 
as they danced about my sleepless pillow. 
I heard the steady footfall of the guard 
past my tent, and the incessant booming 
of the great guns at Vicksburg, fifteen 
miles away. I longed for home, and grew 
sick at heart with yearning for my beloved 
ones far away, whom I should not see for 
weeks. Long before the bugles sounded 
the réveillé, or the myriad birds had 
finished their matins, | had made my 
ablutions in the three-legged iron skillet, 
given me for that purpose, and completed 
my toilet before the six-by-ten inch look- 
ing-glass. I hurried out at roll-call, and 
offered to assist the boysin getting break- 
fast. 

But I was denied this gratification, for 
they confessed they ‘‘didn’t do things 
woman fashion,’’ and that I had better 
remain ignorant of their modus operandi. 
“The victuals would taste better if I didn’t 
see the cooking!’ I thought so too, after 
I got a glimpse of them stirring up bis- 
cuit in the iron skillet in which I had 
bathed my face and hands. For break- 
fast, we had hot biscuit baked in ovens 
made of Mississippi mud; fricd ham; good 
coffee, if it had not been made in an iron 
camp-kettle; to which I added condensed 
milk and white sugar, potatoes, and 
pickles. We had brought these luxuries 
from Chicago in large quantities, for the 
soldiers were suffering from scurvy. 
Camp life gave me a good appetite, and I 
honored the cuisine of the boys by eating 
heartily and praising their ingenious 
housekeeping. 

I continued my headquarters with the 
“Battery boys,’’ until our work in the 
Thirteenth Army Corps was done, when 
we went down the river, where our boat 
was anchored directly in front of be- 
leaguered Vicksburg. Silent and dark as 
a dead city, it lay stealthily behind its 
defences, watching with Argus eyes the 
movements of the foe in front, secure in 
the protection of its monster guns, which 
bristled tier above tier, from the river 
brink to the top of the highest bluff. Not 
a sign of life was visible during the day, 
nor yet during the night, except when the 
heavy guns blazed out in fiery menace, 
accentuating their threat with a growl of 
thunder. A little below us, the Magnolia 
was anchored, the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Grant, whom I met the next day, for 
the first time. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss LaurA A. GREGG, who is in 
charge of the woman suffrage head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., is active in the 
promotion of the work in that State. 
She addressed the Senatorial Populist 
Convention at Sargent recently, and the 
Teachers’ Institute at Broken Bow. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
WARD’s new novel has been bought by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, in which 
periodical it is about to be published 
serially. It is called ‘‘The Successors to 
Mary the First,’’ and is one of the most 
humorous and yet real pieces of fiction 
touching the servant girl question. 


Miss CorrRIE RovussEAu, of Kenilworth, 
South Africa, has been a student at the 
N. Y. Chautauqua, this summer, On her 
arrival in America, last August, Miss Rous- 
seau, who was born in Kimberly, entered 
a sanatorium, During her stay there she 
profited by the opportunity to become 
proficient as a trained nurse, and entered 
the regular training school connected with 
the institution. 


Mrs. MAry JAmes, of Edwardaville, Pa., 
received cordial congratulations from 
many friends upon her fiftieth anniversary 
this month as a midwife. During her 
career of fifty years she has assisted at the 
birth of 4,700 children. She has a record 
of every birth. Mrs. James is seventy-two 
years of age, is in good health, and the 
mother of fifteen children. She came to 
this country from Wales. 


“Mrs. BRYAN is a woman of action—a 
snecessful woman—’’says Harper's Bazar. 
“She has been admitted to the bar—a full- 
fledged lawyer. She is interested in the 
reforms in which her sex take to-day the 
initiative; she isa club woman; she is a 
student whose mind is a storehouse of 
information on all subjects that pertain to 
her husband’s duties and ambitions. It 
was said that the speech in Congress which 
first brought Mr. Bryan into national prom- 
inence, was written by his wife. She is 
eminently able to have done so, and the 
rumor doubtless arose from the fact that 
she does assist her husband in his work. 
Yet, with all the rest, Mrs. Bryan is versed 
in domestic arts and sciences—a good 
housekeeper and a good mother. She is 
a rare instance of the logically impossible 
woman who accomplishes a man’s success 
at no expense to her own.”’ 


Mrs. M. A. CusHING has been refused a 
card by the Barbers’ Union, at Springfield, 
Mass., because she is a woman, The 
Boston Transcript says: ‘‘When women 
first made their appearance in printing 
offices, the printers’ unions declared 
against them, and everything that could 
be done to keep them out was tried, and 
everything failed. A printing office now 
without one or more women in it is the 
exception, and a very rare one. If the 
union barbers now think they have made 
up their minds to prevent women enter- 
ing that calling, they will end by chang- 
ing their minds. MHair-dressing is, no 
doubt, one of the most ancient of profes- 
sions, but probably men are late-comers 
in it, comparatively speaking. Let them, 
therefore, make way for the ladies grace- 
fully. If the barbers consider themselves 
affiliated with surgery, as their mediaval 
practitioners were, let them consider the 
growing number of women doctors, sur- 
geons, hospital attendants, and trained 
nurses in good standing and high favor 
to-day.” 


Miss MARGARET LIVINGSTON CHANLER, 
the New York heiress who has given up 
the pleasures of society to become a nurse 
of the Red Cross Society, has gone to 
China, and will now have experience in 
her third war in as many countries. Miss 
Chanler, at the outbreak of the Spanish 
War, went to Santiago as one of Miss 
Clara Barton’s co-workers. Afterward 
she went to Porto Rico, where she estab- 
lished and conducted a hospital for sick 
soldiers, paying the expenses of the in- 
stitution out of her private purse. In this 
work she was ably assisted by Miss Anna 
Boulogny, of New Orleans, and both 
young women received the thanks of 
Congress subsequently for their heroic 
services. She was also voted a gold medal 
by Congress, and the State Legislature of 
New York formally recognized her devo- 
tion to the interests of the soldiers. Miss 
Chanler has only recently been in the 
Philippines. One of her first acts after 
reaching Manila was to write to this 
country a report of the bad condition pre- 
vailing in hospitals there. 
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4 SUMMER'S OUTING IN THE PROVINCES. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Soon Prince Edward Island appeared. 
By some curious optical effect we seemed 
to be sailing down a gradual slope right 
upon it. I have never seen a like effect 
elsewhere. It was as though the ocean 
were one great basin with gently sloping 
sides all converging upon the spot where 
that portion of the Island coast visible to 
us lay. The coast, as we approached it, 
showed red and green in strong contrast 
to the blue of the water. The cliffs were 
red, and surmounted by fir-trees of a 
peculiarly vivid green, a brighter and yet 
softer green than I have ever seen any- 
where else except in Ireland. 

The train was waiting to take us to 
Charlottetown. One first-class car and 
several second-class ones with wooden 
seats! My companion went ahead and got 
a seat in the first-class car. I lingered 
for something—to see the youngest of the 
eleven children rescued from somewhere, 
I think,—and when I sought to enter the 
first-class car, the conductor remarked in 
an easy manner, ‘This car is full; you 
will be riding in the next car.”’ ‘But 
I’ve got a first-class ticket,’’ I said. 

‘‘But there will be no more room here,”’ 
said he, “so you will be riding second- 
class.”’ 

‘But I won't.” 

He looked at me in helpless astonish- 
ment, and repeated, “there will be no 
more room,” rather faintly. I looked 
into the second-class car, and up and 
down the platforms. There were nearly 
a hundred people, with first class tickets, 
piling into the second-class cars with 
much grumbling. 

“Why don’t you put on another first- 
class car?’’ I asked. 

You should have seen that man bright- 
enup. ‘I will not have thought of it,’’ 
he said, and went away with a relieved air. 

The extra car was put on, and we began 
the serpentine journey to Charlottetown. 
There isn’t any four hundred on the 
Island; there isn’t any suburban resident; 
Puck, Judge, and Life are unknown there; 
but every species of joke and funny para- 
graph that ever was perpetrated in the 
crowded metropolis is ‘‘sprung’’ there at 
one time or another in relation to the 
Prince Edward Railroad, There are two 
theories as to the first survey for the 
road; one is that a snake was chasing his 
tail and made a track in the mud; the 
other that the surveyor took a map on 
which all the homesteads of the Island 
were marked, and drew a lead-pencil to 
and fro over it, touching the estates of all 
his personal friends, thinking within him- 
self: ‘It will be easy for the wife to visit 
her friends.”’ Whether these things are 
fact or fiction, certain it is thatif you look 
out of the car-window you can often see 
the middle and end of your own train, 
and that in a not very hilly country, with 
a soil in which there is nothing harder 
than soft red sandstone. 

It is an ideal railroad for a summer 
tourist, though. The train bears you 
through a landscape so peaceful that 
crowded cities and bustle seem an impos- 
sible myth. Flocks of sheep scatter as 
the engine shrieks, young colts kick up 
their heels and scamper. As the train 
stops at stations, from which one house 
and a shed are visible, the conductor calls 
out names which Sir Walter has made 
familiar to you— Breadalbane, and the 
like. Sometimes, if you put your head 
out of the window, you will hear the 
Gaelic spoken. There are still old people 
on the Island who speak no other lan- 
guage. 

While it is still light,—for the twilight 
is long on the Island,—the train draws 
into Charlottetown, and you have reached 
your journey’s end. 

We spent six weeks on a farm across 
the river from thecity, and I think I have 
never spent a happier or more restful six 
weeks in my life. If all the inmates of 
Nervine Homes, and the various other re- 
sorts for nervous invalids, could be put 
down into the very spot where we lived 
that summer, I honestly believe such in- 
stitutions would become thereafter need- 
less. 

In front of the house, but an eighth of 
a mile away, flowed the river. On the 
banks of the river were groves of balsam 
firs. The banks were formed of the red 
sandstone, which crumbles under the ac- 
tion of the water, and every now and then, 
as a portion of the bank gave way, one of 
the trees toppled over to the sands below. 
As it lay there and withered, the perfume 
of the balsam filled the air with a fra- 
grance which a thousand pillows com- 
bined would not give. Back of the farm- 
house, at the north, was a grove of the 
original forest growth of trees which our 
host had left for protection against the 
north wind when he cleared his farm in 
his youth. A little farther away was a 
second growth of woods, interspersed 
with burned over clearings, and there we 
picked quarts and quarts and quarts of 
raspberries. 

We had salt-water bathing in the river; 





surf-bathing within an easy drive; all the 
pleasures of the woods two fields away; 
very good fishing if we had cared for it; 
and the best board it has ever been my 
lot to enjoy. 

Until that time I had always disliked 
mutton, but the mutton which was set 
before me there was no more like the 
viand to which I was accustomed than a 
substitute for coffee is like coffee. I have 
tasted as good beef at home as we had 
there, but there was this difference: Here 
if you pay a good price you usually get 
good beef; there you always got it. 

The bread was made from wheat, pre- 
pared in some way which gave the flour a 
dark look, but it was the most delicious 
bread I have ever tasted. The butter was 
perfect, salted or fresh as we chose, and 
we had cream at every meal, just as much 
as we wanted, The tea we had to get 
used to. English breakfast tea it was, 
but it was of far better quality than any I 
have ever had served to me outside of 
large hotels or private houses. One of 
the daughters of the house was a famous 
cook, and so we were favored with vari- 
ous puddings, creams, and jellies, which I 
said then were equal to French sweets. I 
have changed my mind since. I have had 
a chance to compare the sweets of the best 
hotels and restaurants in Paris with those 
I ate that summer and, for me at least, 
the Island dainties are better. All this 
we had for four dollars a week. If we 
had chosen to accept plainer fare, and to 
go farther away from Charlottetown, we 
could have boarded at many places for 
two dollars a week. 

But, living where we did, we had pleas- 
ures which far more than the excellent 
table helped to make our visit such an en- 
joyable one. We met a great many charm- 
ing people. The family who so hospita- 
bly entertained us introduced us every- 
where; and so, instead of meeting no one 
but the omnipresent summer boarder, as 
we had done year after year in New Hamp- 
shire, we met people vastly more interest- 
ing; people whose very language was un- 
known to us, except through the medium 
of books. 

Don’t imagine that I am going to inflict 
specimens of a new dialect upon a long- 
suffering, much-enduring public! The 
language which we heard was singularly 
good English, but in many cases it was 
the English of Jane Austen and Mrs, 
Gaskell; English in which all the propri- 
eties of speech were strictly observed, in 
which the speaker repeated the name of 
the person addressed many times in the 
course of conversation, and said, ‘Will 
not you honor us?” ‘‘Would not you pre- 
fer?’ where one would expect less stately 
phrase. ‘Barrister,’ ‘‘merchant,” and 
“colony” did duty where we sbould have 
used “lawyer,” ‘“‘storekeeper,” and ‘‘prov- 
ince.’ Innumerable nameless peculiari- 
ties entered into the speech and made it 
differ most pleasantly from our own ver- 
nacular. L 

We were told that in the north of the 
Island we might find families who pre- 
served the speech of the English midland 
counties in use a century and a half ago. 
Not only the speech, said our informant, 
but the manner of living. The people who 
did not speak this stately English used 
modern English, in distinction from 
American, unless they used Scotch; we 
heard a good deal of Scotch. 

We were brought into contact with peo- 
ple of all degrees, and, without a single 
exception, we found them kind-hearted 
and extraordinarily hospitable. I use the 
word ‘‘extraordinarily”’ advisedly. Never 
in my life have I seen people so anxious 
to entertain as were the friends we made 
that summer. Before we had been there 
three days we were “bid’’ to tea; when 
we went to tea we were invited most cor- 
dially to come for a week’s visit. During 
our stay we received no less than twenty 
invitations for visits of from a week’s to a 
month’s duration. 

Young men arrived in fairly large num- 
bers and proffered all sorts of attentions 
in the way of drives and visits to relations. 
If you accepted these attentions and 
dropped in upon said relations, they gen- 
erally invited you to come and stay a 
week. 

It must not be imagined that these peo- 
ple were ignorant country folk, anxious 
for city guests. They were country peo- 
ple, usually who proffered these invita- 
tions—our town friends confined them- 
selves to ‘“‘teas’’ and little parties,—but 
they were quite as well informed and as 
well mannered as our own friends at 
home. Their life is somewhat isolated, 
and I think that is the explanation of 
their readiness to entertain guests. 

There was a tri-weekly market in Char- 
lottetown, and it was a great pleasure to us 
to go over and watch the farmers’ wives 
from a distance unloading their wagons 
and arranging their stock-in-trade, dis- 
playing sweet-peas, mignonette, sage, ard 
thyme, strawberries, and raspberries (in 
August), butter in delicious looking pats, 
eggs of a most desirable size, home-made 
cheese, fat chickens and ducks, all in one 
booth. 





We went on excursions up the river and 
around the coast on market days. A large 
ferry-boat went up the West River, and 
the scene on board was Old World in its 
charm, There were Indians, too,—Mic- 
macs—who had been selling baskets in 
the market, and oddly dressed people 
from interior settlements on the broad 
decks, who left us at various stopping- 
places, beautiful with the summer sun 
upon them, but which must be appalling- 
ly lonely when winter seizes the Island in 
his cold grip. 

The little steamer Heather-Bell plys 
up and down the larger river and around 
the coast, and we made some charming 
trips on her. 

We went to ‘‘teas’’—the local designa- 
tion for picnics—in freight cars, and met 
people to whom Charlottetown was a 
metropolis. We went to other ‘‘teas’’ in 
groves, far up in the interior, where we 
saw the fashions of twenty-five years ago, 
and heard the speech of seventy-five years 
ago. We went to little parties in the 
town, where we met people who were 
Canadian celebrities, and who, like our- 
selves, were there for rest. We enjoyed 
the very great pleasure of seeing some of 
the early works of the greatest painter in 
Canada, a R. A. I think, whose parents 
live there, We heard legends and stories 
enough to fill a book; and, to sum up all 
the glories into one sentence, we never 
felt bored once in the whole six weeks. 

If you are wondering where to go next 
summer; if you are tired of New Hamp- 
shire and huckleberries and sweet corn; 
tired of the coast of Maine and fish,—take 
the boat for St. John, and make the trip 
we did. You will never regret it in all 
your life. If you can, take a little more 
money than we did. We landed in Boston 
with just seventy-five cents between us, 
and the narrowness of our margin gave 
us a good deal of anxiety. 

We have made the trip since with some- 
what fuller purses, and, although we en- 
joyed ourselves no more, we were able to 
make side trips, which pleased us much. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 

Quincy, Mass. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

Better than a review of war ships was 
that which the young Queen of Holland 
held a few days ago, when she inspected 
her fleet of fishing smacks on the Zuyder 
Zee, off Edam, Over 900 of these pic- 
turesque craft took part, and the presence 
of the women folk on board made the 
scene all the gayer. No doubt the scene 
will be perpetuated on many solid Dutch 
canvases, 

A fitting memorial of the late Mary 
Kingsley has been decided upon by some 
of her many admirers in Liverpool to 
keep her work in perpetual remembrance, 
The idea of a Mary Kingsley Hospital, for 
the treatment of tropical diseases, must 
commend itself to all those who knew 
anything of the intrepid African traveller 
and noble-hearted woman who sacrificed 
her life in the service of humanity. The 
new hospital is to be erected in close 
proximity to the Royal Southern Hos- 
pital, and will, it is believed, supply a 
long-felt want in the medical institutions 
of the city. 

A progressive Englishman calls atten- 
tion to the rapidity with which women are 
entering every profession and business in 
his country. In London there are 91 
women physicians, while in the whole of 
Great Britain he estimates the number as 
256. He notices, also, that there are a 
small number of dentists, while he knows 
of several chemists’ shops entirely man- 
aged by women, and many are employed 
in pharmacies. He recommends it as 
both a suitable and profitable employment 
for women, and suggests that many wom- 
en might get the post of dispensers of 
drugs in hospitals, and earn $500 and 
over a year. Some 155 women travel in 
England as drummers, and do well; and 
women make excellent rent-collectors. 
He thinks, however, that any Englishman 
will be astonished to learn that there are 
‘female accountants,’’ and says that not 
long ago a woman applied for admis- 
sion to the institute of chartered account- 
ants. She was denied admittance, but 
the Royal Institute of Architects wel- 
comes women members. He speaks of 
the many photographers, landscape gar- 
deners, compositors, and hairdressers. 

The increasing use of massage in treat- 
ing disease is opening up to the blind a 
way of making a living for which they are 
peculiarly fitted. The London Lancet 
says that it has been found by actual ex- 
perience that massage, as performed by 
blind people, can be as efficiently prac- 
tised as by those who see, and that their 
delicacy of touch and intelligent manipu- 
lation have been fully appreciated by those 
placed under their care. A committee of 
men and women, in London, have started 
a movement whereby to thoroughly edu- 
cate a number of blind persons for this 
work, to help them toward gaining a re- 
munerative practice. 








In Prussia the law forbids women to be 
present at meetings of political associa- 
tions, even when non-political subjec‘s are 
under consideration. They can form no 
associations of their own. By a law of 
1887 all matters are defined as ‘‘political”’ 
which concern the constitution, admin- 
istration, or legislation, of the State, the 
rights of citizens, or international rela- 
tions. Thus topics dealing with domestic 
matters become political. For instance, 
if atany gathering where women were met 
together, the subject of women as factory 
inspectors were to be introduced, the 
meeting would become thereby political, 
and women would be breaking the law! 


ASOUTH CAROLINA JEWEL 


In its page of ‘‘People Talked About,” 
the last number of Leslie’s Weekly printed 
an excellent photograph of ‘Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, Publisher of an Adamless 
Paper,’’ accompanied by a brief, but very 
appreciative sketch of Mrs. Young and 
her brilliant work as follows: 

Mrs. Virginia Durant Young is the 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper con- 
ducted entirely by women. It is publish- 
ed at Fairfax, 8.U., and the Fairfaz En- 
terprise is its name. It is said by those 
who have seen the working of this Adam- 
less newspaper office,only women are mem- 
bers of the editorial, working and office 
staff—that there is a harmony and seren- 
ity about the place that cannot be found 
in @ man-conducted office. The paper has 
a large circulation, and is regarded as one 
of the important papers of the State. 
Mrs. Young writes not only the leaders, 
but often does some of the reporting, 
which is always graphic in style. Her 
object in establishing the paper was to 
assist two orphan nieces, who desired to 
have a practical knowledge of journalism. 
Mrs. Young is the author of several suc- 
cessful books, of which the best known is 
‘“Beholding as in aGlass.’’ She enjoys the 
prestige of having taken the initial step 
in South Carolina in behalf of woman 
suffrage, by her petition to the Legis- 
lature to have the ‘‘elective franchise be- 
stowed upon her.”’ Recently she went on a 
crusade through her State, with her 
apostolic sisters, urging the importance 
of equal rights to all. These ladies, by 
their logical discourses, did much for the 
cause, and the universal brotherhood of 
man—and woman—is a nearer possibility 
than hitherto. Mrs, Young is an eloquent 
speaker, as well as a powerful writer. 
She is president of the South Carolina 
Equal Rights Association, and was one of 
the delegates to the recent Suffrage Con- 
vention at Washington. Possessed of 
abundant wealth, Mrs, Young could live 
in ‘‘silken-folded idleness,’’ but she has 
chosen a life full of arduous occupation. 

That is very well done, but we do not 
intend that our illustrated contemporary 
shall take any credit for having discovered 
Mrs. Young. That honor belongs to 
The News and Courier. It was in this 
city and through the instrumentality of 
The News and Courier that she struck the 
most effective blow for woman’s rights 
and achieved her most notable triumph, 
and the readers of The News and Courier 
have enjoyed many of the strongest and 
best things she has written. In speaking 
of Mrs. Young’s public and journalistic 
work, Leslie's Weekly fails to note that 
she is most highly respected by those 
who know her well for her domestic vir- 
tues. All her neighbors like her, and 
those who have not yet been won over to 
her way of thinking about woman's 
sphere in politics, admire her for the 
softer lights with which she illumines the 
quiet ways of social life.—Charleston News 
and Courier. 

SS el 


THE POSITION OF PUEBLO WOMEN. 

The Pueblos, like all the other Indian 
tribes, are organized on the clan system; 
that is, the descendants, real or supposed, 
of acommon ancestor constitute a family 
group, named after some animal or na- 
tural object, like the rattlesnake gens, the 
corn people, and so on. But descent is 
reckoned only in the female line, and the 
children, therefore, always belong to the 
mother’s gens. By an ancient rule, still 
observed, marriage within the gens is not 
permitted. Each gens, or huge artificial 
family, lives by itself in the village, all its 
houses being connected with each other, 
but not with those of any other gens, 
The gens sometimes numbers five hun- 
dred members or more, all animated by 
the same motives and bound to stand by 
each other. No matter how aggressive 
the man may be, he is necessarily of a 
different family, and the immense major- 
ity aga'nst him makes his case hopeless. 
Under these conditions, family jars are 
extremely rare, for only in the most im- 
portant cases will a man’s gens take up 
his defence. 

Old gray-haired warriors, who have 
killed not one man, but five or six, and 
who are universally looked up to and 
respected in the tribe, whose word in 
council is accepted as the unwritten law, 
are as much under this domination as the 
youngest married man in the tribe. That 
domination, however, is confined to what 
may be termed its legitimate sphere. In 
matters of state, in the preservation and 
handing down of the myths and tradi- 





tions of the tribe, which, to the Indian’s 
mind, are its history; in the dances and 
other religious ceremonies, the women 
have no part, save in those especially set 
apart for them. 

In many of the religious ceremonies the 
women are allowed to participate, but 
only as spectators. In others they are 
not allowed to be present; the penalty for 
breaking the rule is death, swift and sud- 
den. The women have their own dances 
and ceremonies, however, with their own 
priesthood and other functionaries. These 
priestesses have also much influence in 
the social life of the tribe. No girl, for 
example, would marry without the ap- 
proval of the chief priestess of the gens. 

Some of the tribes practise polygamy, 
with marriage by purchase; others have 
more or less distinct survivals of the very 
old form of marriage by capture, in which 
the man must abduct his wife, but among 
the Pueblos the form is strictly monog- 
amous, and the Pueblo maiden must be 
wooed and won in much the regulation 
way. When a young man has reached 
the point where he believes that life with- 
out some particular girl would be but a 
dreary waste, he makes a formal proposi- 
tion. But the way is made so smooth 
that even the most timid man has no dif- 
ficulty in making his intentions known. 
All that is necessary for him to do is to 
prepare a little bundle of gifts, consisting 
perhaps, of a piece of buckskin and an 
ornament or two. This he sends to the 
home of the girl. Ifshe will have none 
of him, it is returned, but if it is retained, 
he becomes by that act an accepted suitor, 

The principle of the female ownership 
of property is so rigidly adhered to that 
the traveller in that country is sometimes 
embarrassed by it, although he seldom 
knows the cause of his trouble. The 
only fresh meat to be had in that region, 
away from the settlements, is mutton. 
The flocks of sheep range from a few 
dozen up to hundreds, and in a few cases 
to thousands, but to the hungry traveller, 
who sees more sheep than he can count, 
it may be a case of mutton, mutton every- 
where, and not a bite to eat, for unless he 
can find a flock in charge of the woman 
of the house who owns it, he can no more 
buy a sheep than he can purchase a slice 
of the moon.—New York Times. 





STATE REGULATION OF VICE AT MANILA. 


William E, Johnson, special correspond- 
ent of the New Voice, writes to that 
paper from Manila a vivid description of 
the State regulation of vice that has been 
put in force there by the U.S. military 
authorities, He says: 


Recently, while riding with the manag- 
ing editor of one of the leading Manila 
daily papers, I passed the national ceme- 
tery at Malate. Pointing to the great sea 
of fresh mounds, he said, deliberately: 
“Far more of our boys who are lying 
there met their death through bad women 
and drink than through the bullets of the 
Filipinos,” 

The speaker was as competent to talk 
upon the subject as any man in the Phil- 
ippines. He came here with the army. 
For a year he has held his present posi- 
tion, and has been constantly in touch 
with current events. 

A few days ago I had a conversation 
with one of the head surgeons of the First 
Reserve Hospital in this city. About 
forty per cent, of all the sick soldiers in 
the Philippines are treated in this institu- 
tion. In the conversation this official 
made the following statement, with the 
understaading that I would not divulge 
my source of information and thus subject 
him to military vengeance. He said: 

‘During the past year a little more than 
three thousand cases of venereal diseases 
among soldiers have been treated at this 
hospital. In the total sick list, about one 
out of six of all the sick who have gone 
through our hospitals, have been cases of 
this sort. This hospital was not started 
among the first, but since it was started 
we have handled about forty per cent. of 
the total sick—19,000 cases during the 
past year. During the time of the Ameri- 
can occupation about sixty thousand sick 
soldiers have been treated in all the army 
hospitals in the Philippines. Of these, 
about tea thousand cases have been vene- 
real diseases.”’ 

With the advent of the American troops 
there came abandoned women from every 
corner of the earth. 

Not a prostitute can land in Manila 
without the express permission of the 
United States military authorities. Offi- 
cers of the military government board 
every ship and cross-examine every pas- 
senger as to his business, plans, and pur- 
poses, before he is allowed to go ashore. 
It is widely advertised in the States that 
no prostitute is allowed to land, but no 
one in Manila regards this “rule’’ other- 
wise than as a joke. 

Last year this rule was enforced in a 
few cases. A number of abandoned wom- 
en of San Francisco, who came with a 
great flourish of trumpets, were deported, 
and the fact was widely published. Since 
then, it is common knowledge in Manila 
that women of this class who pay a ‘‘tip” 
of $50 to the custom-house officers find no 
difficulty in getting ashore. On the ship 
which brought me from Hong Kong were 
two of these characters, and every one on 
board knew that their “fee” was paid the 
inspectors through the first mate. Instead 
of enforcing this so-called rule, the army 








officers have actually imported dissolute 
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women, not mg! for the three canteen 
bagnios in Jolo, but also for this city. 

‘he best information that I can get in 
conversation with newspaper men, police 
reporters, and officials is that there are 
now about 200 regularly licensed houses 
of prostitution in the city. In these es- 
tablishments there are about 600 prosti- 
tutes under the direct control of the mili- 
tary authorities, who represent American 
‘Christian civilization’? here. This does 
not include the swarms of loose women 
who have rooms and who prowl about the 
streets. It is simply the list of “ladies” 
who submit to a weekly examination by 
the United States military doctors, and 
pay four pesos a week for the same. 

The pros'itution business of the city is 
conducted under the supervision of a reg- 
ular department of the military govern- 
ment, the Department of Municipal In- 
spection. The chief of this *‘department 
of prostitution” is Captain Todd, who has 
under him a large staff of assistants, in- 
spectors, doctors, etc. This department 
is run on alleged scientific principles. A 
most rigid system of control, medical ex- 
amination, and official ‘‘inspection”’ is in 
force, the same system which is adver- 
tised by zealots to “remove all danger of 
contagion of this sort.’’ 

No womar is allowed to cpen an estab- 
lishment of this kind without express 
permission of the military authorities. 
Moreover, she is obliged to take out a 
wine and beer license at a cost of one 
hundred pesos for each six months. In 
addition, each inmate is obliged to submit 
to a medical examination once each week 
by the regularly authorized military pby- 
sicians, and to pay four pesos for each 
examination. A book is given to each 
girl, on the cover of which is her photo- 
graph and inside a bunch of blank ‘‘certi- 
ficates of inspection.” When each exam- 
ination is made, the officer fills out and 
signs a certificate that the person exam- 
ined is ‘‘free from all venereal disease,’’ 
Later in the day along comes another 
inspector to see that the examination has 
been made, and makes another record of 
the fact. 

In case the girl is found to be infected, 
the doctor sends her to the ‘Hospital de 
Inspeccion,” where she is kept until well. 
While in the hospital, she must pay for 
her keeping. She is not allowed to take 
any treatment outside of the hospital, 
unless it be from a pbysician recom- 
mended by the superintendent, who is 
also in the “push.” The superintendent 
is careful to telephone to the doctor re- 
commended, If the ‘‘lady’’ has not taken 
treatment there, the police are notified, 
and she is arrested and escorted back to 
the regular hospital. 

About three weeks ago, Major Ira 
Brown, of the Military Board of Health, 
made an elaborate report to his superiors 
on the subject of official prostitution, 
He explained chat the fearful prevalence 
of these diseases was attributable to the 
fact that frequently the numerous bagnios 
become so crowded with soldiers that the 
keepers are forced to send out on the 
streets and byways to collect an addi- 
tional assortment of girls to help euter- 
tain the crowds. He said that the dis- 
eases of this sort are usually contracted 
from this class of girls and not from the 
duly authorized official prostitutes. As 
a remedy, be urged that a ‘‘reservation’’ 
be set apart in the city for the exclusive 
use of this class of buriness people, this 
reservation to be divided into three sec- 
tions: the first section to be confined to 
American girls, the second to foreign 
ladies, and the third to be reserved for 
native Filipino girls. This unprintable 
report has been favorably considered by 
those in power, and it is understood in 
newspaper and official circles that it is to 
be adopted. However. the full plan is 
not to be carried out until after election. 

When the Americans took possession of 
the city, the bulk of the troops were 
quartered out near Sampalog, one of the 
best residence districts of the city. It 
was at the end of the street-car lines, and 
thereby convenient. Straightway the 
prostitutes flocked to this section in 
droves. The orgies became so frightful 
that the Spanish families of the district 
began to lock up their houses and rent 
residences in other portions of the city. 
Now there are but few respectable families 
left in the vicinity. Two whole streets 
are wholly taken up with houses of ill 
repute. In this settlement there is 
scarcely a house of prostitution which is 
not decorated with American flags inside 
and out. Some of them have American 
flags painted clear across the front of 
their establishments. 

The other streets of the vicinity are 
honeycombed with these resorts. Sam- 
palog, instead of being a residence resort, 
is wholly given over toriot. Only a few 
weeks ago, the head of one of the few re- 
maining respectable Spanish families, a 
business man on the Escolta, abandoned 
his home there and moved to other 
quarters of the city. Like some others of 
the Spaniards who had fled, instead of 
locking up his home, he rented it for im- 
moral purposes. The Spanish families 
remaining were in great disgust, and at- 
tempted to organize a boycott on his 
business, They even visited the local 
papers to secure their codperation. 

In the Sulu Archipelago, official houses 
of prostitution have been opened on the 
canteen plan. The beginning has been 
made at Jolo, and General Kobbe, who is 
in command of the district, is credited 
with being the promoter of the project. 

In this archipelago, as well as in Min- 
danao, houses of this sort are unknown. 
Women of this character are also practi- 
cally unknown. The chastity of the native 
Moro women is sacredly protected. There 
is no such thing known as rape and kin- 
dred offenses. The natives are, moreover, 
the fiercest fighters in the Philippines. 
The officers were afraid that the soldiers 
would get beyond control and make crimi- 
nal assaults on the native women, as they 
had done in Luzon among the Tagals 





They also knew that an assault of this 
sort meant a sure war with these ‘‘un- 
civilized people.’’ Accordingly, the au- 
thorities rented three houses and imported 
enough girls from Japan to stock them 
all. One house is reserved for the officers 
and the other twofor the men. The girls 
are regularly inspected by the army sur- 
geons, and transact their business under 
their official direction. Some weeks ago, 
disease broke out in one of the houses. 
The establishment was at once closed and 
a guard put overit. Two weeks ago, the 
United States transport Warren visited 
Jolo and carried there from Cebu three 
companies of the 23d Infantry. As quite 
a number of these soldiers were inoculated 
with this class of diseases, the officers at 
Julo temporarily closed their houses of 
prostitution and put a guard over each, 
with orders to allow none to enter who did 
not wear shoulder straps. The natives, 
who have never before seen a house of ill- 
fame, are much interested in the concern, 
but watch their own girls with unusual 
vigilance. They are afraid that they may 
become ‘‘civilized’’ by the Americans. 

Mr. Johnson’s article in the New Voice 
is illustrated with photographs of licensed 
houses of ill fame decorated with Ameri- 
can flags, and is accompanied by fac similes 
of pages from the registration books, 
signed by Dr. J. Abells, government 
physician. 

Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, D. D., publishes 
a letter to the same effect, from a Metho- 
dist missionary, whose absolute reliability 
is vouched for by the Rev, A. B. Leonard, 
D. D., secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Board of Missions. This letter states 
that the writer has personally confirmed 
reports which he withheld until he could 
make investigation, to the effect that our 
military authorities have introduced in 
the Philippines, that open and official 
sanction of prostitution which was pro- 
hibited in the British army through the 
protest of American women. He says: 

There is a quarter set off by the com- 
manding officer as the recognized resort 
of prostitutes. These women, mostly 
Japanese, are brought there with the 
knowledge and consent, if not approval, 
of the authorities; they are segregated, 
and only soldiers allowed to consort with 
them; sentries are posted at the entrance 
to keep peace and order, and prevent the 
eutrance of natives or the escape of the 
women, and it is a recognized institution 
of our military occupation. 

Dr. Crafts adds: 

Comment is unnecessary. But condem- 
nation ought to pour into the War De- 
partment like a resistless flood. American 
women caused the official sanction of this 
vice to be withdrawn in India, and so 
made it harder to do wrong and easier to 
do right. Let American womanhood, yes, 
and American manhood, insist that 
neither in the Philippines nor elsewhere 
under our flag shall government reverse 
its highest function by making it easy to 
do wrong and hard to do right. 





HE CALLED THEM “RUBBER NECKS.” 

The antics and observations of the 
youngsters who are given a ‘country 
week”’ by means of the ‘‘Fresh-air fund,”’ 
sustained by the N.Y. Tribune, furnish 
that paper some interesting stories. The 
following is very good: 


If the farmer's wife who took the little 
fresh-air lad into her home for a fortnight 
had known more about tenement-houses 
she would not have felt as she did. But, 
as it was, she was much put out with her 
little guest for awhile. She had among 
the other live stock on her farm a brood of 
yellow ducklings. They were the pride of 
her heart, and she thought there was noth- 
ing prettier than their downy, yellow skins, 

That was what the small boy from the 
East Side thought also the first time he 
saw them, but he was more impressed 
with their peculiar way of craning their 
necks as they waddled around the farm 
yard, There were no ducklings in the 
East Side ally where he lived, and this 
was his first sight of that kind of animal. 
He watched them for a while, peering 
around the yard with their ridiculous 
gait, clumsily making for a worm now 
and then, and acting generally as though 
they were in atrance. And the more he 
watched them the greater became his 
contempt for them. He saw no use in 
such a crazy sort of bird, Finally he ran 
to the house, and, bursting through the 
kitchen door, planted himself before the 
farmer’s wife. 

“Say, Missus,’’ he demanded in tones of 
derision, pointing tothe offending fowls, 
“say, wot are dose yaller, rubber-neckin’ 
t’ings runnin’ roun’ dere?” 

And he never knew why the ‘'Missus”’ 
looked at him severely. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


LAUGHTER AND Goop CHEER. Concrete 
forms of the Infinite forces. Law which 
maketh every whit whole. By Francilla 
Whitney. Leominster, Mass. 


This little pamphlet is a plea for joy 
and gladness, as the natural, orderly state 
of mind designed by nature to vitalize 
and quicken the sluggish energies into 
healthful activity. The writer affirms 
that there is real cause for rejoicing; that 
we are the masters of every condition of 
life, and even of our own bodies, through 
an ever-present Divinity. By the power 
of a concentrated will, when we recognize 
that we are one with the Infinite, we can 
come into communication with and recep- 
tion of the eternal forces of love, in which 
there is neither sin, sickness, nor death. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies, Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed-.you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


—_ — 








This optimistic view is elaborated in the 
pamphlet as essential to physical and 
spiritual well-being. A higher under- 
standing of the truth that the immortal 
spirit has dominion over all things 
created, is said to be the Saviour which 
people need until a oneness with God 
annihilates annihilation, thoughts of mor- 
tality are swallowed up, and nothing re- 
mains but immortality—the survival of 


the fittest. H. B. B. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS. By S. A. Burn- 
ham, M. A. Illustrated. Boston: A. 


L. Bradley & Co. 1900. 


This is a modernized reproduction of 
Biblical narratives regarded as a compila- 
tion of historical interest and information. 
The Scriptures are the principal basis of 
the book elucidated by collateral explana- 
tions and descriptive comment, designed 
to add additional interest to the persons 
and places described. One main object 
has been to arrange and classify the 
events in chrouological order. The illus- 
trations are numerous and attractive. If 
this volume helps to revive the waning 
interest in the grand old stories of saints 
and sages, which have done so much for 
the education of the human race, it will 
deserve a warm welcome and should have 
a wide circulation. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BIRD-SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Down the telegraph wire, in the soft, golden 


shine 

Of the morning, I mark such a bright, chirp- 
ing line— 

Tiny birds that are perched in a jubilant 
mood; 


They have gathered from upland and 
meadow and wood, 
At the first flush of spring, 
And they twitter and sing 
Till the mild, deep blue skies with their 
melody ring. 


Not a leaf shows its emerald gleam in the 
sun, 
Though, with ripples of laughter, the silver 
rills run; 
Not the glance of a daisy is seen anywhere; 
But the dear, trustful birds in delight linger 
there. 
‘*Bitter days may be near, 
But their wee hearts ne’er fear; 
For they know the sweet days can't be far 
off, my dear!”’ 


So, I speak to the little one close to my side, 
While she watches the rows of wee birds, 
wonder-eyed. 
How she laughs at their eagerness; then she 
cries: ‘‘Look! 
Oh! I wonder if each has a tiny bird-book ? 
I can tell by the din 
That the singing school’s in, 
Where they learn pretty songs: Hark! 
they’re going to begin!’’ 





A SHAGGY NEWSBOY. 

The railroad ran along one side of a 
beautiful valley in the central part of the 
great State of New York. 

I stood at the rear end of the train, 
looking out of the door, when the en- 
gineer gave two short, sharp blasts of the 
steam whistle. The conductor, who bad 
been reading a newspaper in a seat near 
me, arose, and, touching my shoulder, 
asked me if I wanted to see a ‘‘real coun- 
try newsboy.”’ Of course I answered 
“Yes.’’ So we stepped out on the plat- 
form of the car. 

The conductor had folded up his paper 
ina tight roll,and held it in his right 
hand, while he stood on the lower step of 
the car, holding on by bis left. 

I saw him begin to wave the paper just 
as we swung around a curve in the track, 
and a neat farmhouse came into view, 
away off across some open fields. 

Suddenly the conductor flung the paper 
off toward the fence by the side of the 
railroad; and I saw a black, shaggy form 
leap quite over the fence from the meadow 
beyond it, and alight just where the news- 
paper, after bounding along in the grass, 
had fallen beside a tall mullein stalk in an 
angle of the fence. 

It was a big black dog. He stood be- 
side the paper, wagging his tail, and 
watching us as the train moved swiftly 
away from him. Then he snatched the 
paper from the ground in his teeth, and, 





leaping over the fence again, away he 
went across the fields toward the farm 
house. 

When we last saw him, he was a mere 
black speck moving over the meadows, 
and then the train rushed through a deep 
cleft in the hillside, and the whole scene 
passed from our view. 

“What will he do with the paper?’ I 
asked of the tall young conductor at my 
side. 

“Carry it to the folks at the house,’”’ he 
answered. 

“Is that your home?” I inquired. 

*Yes,’’ he responded, ‘‘my father lives 
there, and I send him an afternoon paper 
by Carlo every day, in the way you have 
seen.”’ 

“Then they always send the dog when 
it is time for your train to pass?’’ 

“No,” said he, “they never send him. 
He knows when it is time for the train, 
and comes over here to meet it of his own 
accord, rain or shine, summer or winter.”’ 

‘But does not Carlo go to the wrong 
train sometimes?”’ I asked, with consider- 
able curiosity. 

‘Never, sir! He pays no attention to 
any train but this.” 

‘*How can a dog tell what time it is, so 
as to know when to go and meet the 
train?’ I asked again. 

“That is more than I can tell,” an- 
swered the conductor; ‘‘but he is always 
there, and the engineer whistles to call 
my attention, for fear I should not get 
out on the platform till we had passed 
Carlo.”’ 

**So Carlo keeps watch of the time bet- 
ter than the conductor himself,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘for the dog does not need to be 
reminded,” 

The conductor laughed, and I wondered, 
as he walked away, who of my young 
friends would be as faithful and watchful 
all the year round as Carlo, who never 
missed the train, though he could not 
‘*tell time by the clock.’”’— Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 





HUMOROUS. 


Uncle Sam—Well, what have you got 
to say about paying that money? Speak 
out, man! The Sultan—You forget that I 
am the unspeakable Turk.— Exchange. 


Curious Old Lady—How did you come 
to this, poor man? Convict—I was drove 


to it, lady. Curious Old Lady—Were you, 
really? Convict—Yes, they brung me in 
the Black Maria, as usual ! — Collier's 
Weekly. 


Northern Man—What ? You lynched a 
negro right here in town, last night! What 
crime had he committed ? Southern Citi- 
zen—That we do not know yet, sah. In- 
quiries have been sent out, sah, and we 
expect to heah before evening, sah.—Judge 








TAKE HEED WILL SURELY SPEED.” 


Be sure to heed the first symptoms of 
indigestion, nervousness and impure blood, 
and thus avoid chronic dyspepsia, nervous 
prostration, and all the evils produced by 
bad blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is your 
safeguard, It quickly sets the stomach 
right, strengthens and quiets the nerves, 
purifies, enriches, and vitalizes the blood 
and keeps up the health tone. 


ALL liver ills are cured by Hood’s 
Pills. 25c. 








“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
asD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 
leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Days at 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
730 A.M.and 215 P.M, Sundays leave Boston 
ati1015 A. M.and5.30 P.M: leave Gloucester at 


3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A.M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75¢c. Single tare 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


Boston & Albany RR. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


‘*North Shore’ 














“Chicago”’ 


Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. | 2.00 P.M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. | 7.35 - 
“ Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 “* | 1.30 a.m. 
‘* Buffalo 11.40 *“* 
** Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00P Mm 








The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
———————— 
CHILDREN's CoursEs, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING Cass, $60 per year. 








Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREEY. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Deaa, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 


—<—<$—— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


























Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
Br seene. Clinical Instruction and Qu je 
JLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEFAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 173. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

4% Any person who takes a paper regularly 
f:om the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
o* not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 








=—-—- 


PROSTITUTION LICENSED IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


We print in another column a condensed 
statement from trustworthy sources, pub- 
lished more fully by the Chicago New 
Voice of August 23. It discloses the 
shameful fact that the State Regulation of 
Vice, which exists nowhere in this coun- 
try, having been abolished years ago ip 
St. Louis by an uprising of the good 
women and men of that city, has been 
introduced, and is being openly enforced 
by the army authorities in Manila, and 
elsewhere in the Philippines. 

Houses of prostitution established, 
maintained, and supervised by the United 
States! To this depth of moral degrada- 
tion has the curse of militarism already 
degraded our government. A system out- 
grown in England and rejected in America 
is to-day in force in the Philippines, This 
hideous dtsgrace to manhood, this cruel 
insult to womanhood, this menace to 
domestic purity, this system of personal 
degradation and race deterioration, is 
almost always the accompaniment of a 
standing army. 

Will the women of America tamely sub- 
mit to the misuse of their taxes in thus 
legalizing vice in Manila? If so, their 
children and children’s children will have 
to pay the penalty. When thousands of dis- 
-eased and demoralized soldiers return to 
America to draw life pensions and marry 
innocent girls, the vengeance of violated 
law will fall heavily upon the American 
people. Meanwhile the contempt for 
women which still lingers in our habits 
and institutions will be intensified, and 
the day of woman’s enfranchisement will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

This state of affairs is a striking object- 
lesson in the need of woman suffrage. 
Some of the advocates of licensed prosti- 
tution have objected to woman suffrage 
on the ground that it would make the in- 
troduction of that system impossible. It 
is a significant fact that Major Ira Brown 
(let his name be infamous) has recom 
mended to his official superiors a more 
general and elaborate system of regu- 
lated vice, which has been favorably con- 
sidered, but postponed until after next 
November, for fear that if prematurely put 
into effect it may cost the administration 
votes. 

Now then, while the Presidential elec- 
tion impends, is the time to move in the 
matter. Let the women of America of all 
religious, reformatory, and social organ- 
izations utter an effective protest. The 
recent expulsion of Congressman Roberts 
has shown that even without votes the 
united protest of American womanhood 
is not without effect. Let women petition 
President McKinley, who is Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Army and Navy, 
to interfere and put an immediate stop to 
the licensing of prostitution by army 
regulations. H. B. B. 





-_---- 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE PETITION IN AUSTRALIA, 

The news that a petition against woman 
suffrage has been presented in Victoria 
calls attention anew to the progress that 
the movement has been making in Aus- 
tralia, which has naturally alarmed the 
conservatives. 

Women have had the municipal vote 
for many years throughout almost all the 
Australian colonies. Four years ago South 
Australia gave them full Parliamentary 
suffrage, and this year West Australia has 
donethesame. Curiously enough, the new 
act of Australian Federations has taken 
out of the way the only barrier that has 
hitherto stood between women and the 
full franchise in all the other colonies. 
This is the non-representative Upper 
House of each colonial Parliament, which 
has up to this time been able to defeat 
the will of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, just as in England the House of 
Lords can throw out bills passed by the 
House of Commons. 

In some of the Australian colonies the 
members of the Upper House have been 





nominated by the Crown for life; in others, 
chosen by the few large property-owners. 
Under the new Federation act, they will 
be elected by the voters at large, the same 
constituency that chooses the members of 
the Lower House. A recent article in the 
London Sun says: 

It is entirely owing to the existence of 
these irresponsible, nuon-elected Upper 
Houses that women in Australia have not 
all got the votenow. The Lower Houses, 
the real representatives of the people, 
have passed, or expressed their willing- 
ness to pass, bills for the enfranchisement 
of women in Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, and.Tasmania; but the Upper 
Houses have thrown out the measure. 
Australian men have given women the 
suffrage to all intents and purposes 
already. In two of the colonies, South 
and West Australia, they have actually 
got the vote. In the rest, the men have 
consented to giving their women relatives 
equal rights in this respect, and the wom- 
en have only been unable to get past the 
obstructiveness of the non-elected bhand- 
ful of old fogies who are now to be 
swept out of the way. 

In Victoria, the most populous and, 
perhaps, the most important division of 
Australia, the bill giving women full Par- 
liamentary suffrage, has passed the Lower 
House four times, by increasing majori- 
ties,—the last time, in 1898, by a vote of 
almost two to one,—and has been defeated 
in the Upper House by a narrower and 
narrower margia—the last time, by a 
majority of only three. Now that the 
Upper House is to be chosen by popular 
vote, like the Lower House, the anti-wo- 
man party feel it a necessity to bestir 
themselves vigorously, if they are to hope 
to keep the bars up against women 
much longer. Under the circumstances, 
an auti suffrage petition is natural, though 
the number of signatures has probably 
been exaggerated. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times. A. 8. B. 


—_—- 


BAZAR NOTES. 

In response to one of the first letters 
sent out concerning the Bazar, came a 
most encouraging response from Mrs. 
Anna C. Pennock, of Lansdowne, Pa. 
One cannot but wish that there were a 
few more families as interested in the 
suffrage cause as Mrs. Pennock has been 
able to train hers to be. She writes: ‘I 
have a number of articles promised in my 
own family. My younger daughter, 
Elizabeth, will do some china painting or 
drawing at the sale value of ten dollars. 
My daughter Anna will make a drawn- 
work carving cloth. My oldest daughter 
Olivia will make a pair of drawn-work 
towels. Miss Isabella Pennock, my sister- 
in-law, will do something; she was not 
prepared to say what, but sbe does very 
nice work. I cannot say what I will do 
yet, but I think I can collect considerable 
from my friends. My son-in-law, Mr. 
Frances Judson Laird, will make me a 
drawing; he does very good work.” 

The daughter Olivia, whois Mrs. Laird, 
is the recording secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A., and her brother, Mr. 
George L. Pennock, is president of the 
Lansdowne W.S. A., and has taken hold 
of the Bazar work in such an active and 
energetic way in his association as would 
do credit to any of the women presidents 
of such clubs. 

If more of the families in which the 
mother is an avowed suffragist, would 
take such an active interest as does the 
Pennock family, there would be no doubt 
of the success of the National Bazar, and 
the suffrage work all over the country 
would move forward much more rapidly 
than it is doing to-day. 

RACHEL FostTeR AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


Marriage bells seem to be ringing among 
our friends; for Mrs. Coggeshall, of Des 
Moines, the staunch leader of the suf- 
frage forces there, whose beautiful home 
has hospitably entertained Eastern suf- 
fragists for so many years, was here, 
with her daughter, on her way to 
the marriage of her eldest son at Mag- 
nolia; and Mrs. Billings, of Cambridge, 
has lately gained a daughter, as men- 
tioned in another column. With Mrs. 
Coggeshall was her cousin, Miss Anna 
M. Stanton, of New York, the devoted 
and successful teacher of a colored school 
at Heathville, Va., which Miss Emily 
Howland, of New York, has maintained 
for more than thirty years. Miss How- 
land bought three hundred acres of land 
there soon after the war, and started this 
school; it educates about eighty colored 
boys and girls, and Miss Stanton is the 
industrial teacher of the girls, teaching 
them to sew, knit, etc. Next fall, a girl 
graduate of Martha Schofield’s school at 
Aiken is coming to them, to teach both 
boys and girls how to make and mend 
shoes. And Mrs. Frances E. H. Harper, of 
Philadelphia, came, hopeful for the future 
of her race, but with wise and deep real- 
ization of its needs and failings. She 
came for the peace meeting at Mystic, 





Conn., and has spoken many times dur- 
ing her stay. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, of New Orleans, 
wanted to study our police matron and 
House of Detention system, all in the line 
of the good things the Era Club, of New 
Orleans, is always doing. Mrs. Henry A. 
French, of Portland, Ore., a warm friend 
of equal rights, talked interestingly of 
social conditions in the Northwest, and 
spoke highly of the work of Miss Mor- 
row and Mrs. Hazlett. Mrs. Emma C. 
Brown, of Lowell, with her usual prompt 
energy, promised, in the few moments of 
her call, to do all she could to help the 
National Bazar, and may all suffrage be- 
lievers follow her good example! c. w. 








-_--- 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS IN BOTH PARTIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The senior editor of the Woman's 
JOURNAL is rarely a pessimist. He looks 
upon the bright side, and is the first to 
discern victory afar. In the attitude of 
the great parties and their standard- 
bearers toward woman suffrage there is 
much to cheer the equal suffragist in this 
campaign year of 1900. ‘ 

True, there is not the slightest refer- 
ence in either platform to the justice or 
need of full, instead of half, suffrage. 
Yet in both Democratic and Republican 
Conventions a woman delegate was seated 
from 2 full-suffrage State, an object-lesson 
whose importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The newspapers tell us that 
these women were treated with the 
utmost courtesy. In the Democratic Con- 
vention, when Utah’s turn came to second 
Bryan’s nomination, the honor was given 
to her woman delegate. Eye-witnesses 
tell me that the Convention went wild in 
its enthusiasm when she stood up as 
Utah’s spokesman. Surely these are 
entering wedges that must cleave super- 
stition and prejudice asunder from the 
body politic! 

Lincoln, the courageous, believed that 
the time must be ripe before ever a moral 
question could become a national issue. 
Mr. Bryan is not a man who sits upon the 
fence when he believes the time has come 
for action. In regard to woman suffrage, 
your California informant must have mis- 
understood him, He must have meant 
that he did not wish to make it a question 
of this campaign, thinking the time not 
ripe for it, and the issues of money, trusts, 
and imperialism the more pressing. 

While a candidate in 1896, in an address 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, Wm. J. Bryan said: 

I am glad to see the wives and mothers 
at last fully interested in the great politi- 
cal issues of the day. And if there is one 
motto I would wish to impress upon their 
minds and to have them carry in their 
hearts to their homes, it is this: ‘‘Thata 
government like ours, deriving its powers 
through and by the people, should be 
founded upon this one principle—equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
none,’’ 

So well known is his belief in woman 
suffrage, that one of the most important 
Democratic papers of the Mississippi 
Valley, which has been for years one of 
our most rabid opponents, scoffing and 
insinuating against equal suffrage, has for 
the last few months been as dumb as an 
oyster. There has been no change of 
heart in the proprietors. It is simply that 
they cannot attack woman suffrage with- 
out going on record against their political 
idol. Even passively, his attitude as a 
believer in equal suffrage has helped us 
greatly. 

On the Republican side, the second 
standard-bearer, Governor Roosevelt, is 
an out-and-out equal suffragist, who dared 
officially to recommend the bestowal of 
gradual full suffrage upon women. The 
hero of San Juan never does things by 
halves. He is the idol of his party, as 
Bryan is of the Democrats. He will be 
heard, and his influence will be felt, 
wherever he is. We do not believe that 
even the wet blanket of a Vice-president- 
ship can hold him back from being a 
leader among men and a power in politi- 
cal life, 

Whichever party wins, we have a 
powerful friend at court. Please, Mr, 
Editor, put on your rose-colored specta- 
cles. Lora 8S. LA MANCE, 


—_—————~D)oe 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

In the September Chautauqua, among 
many other attractions, three articles are 
of special interest to women: “A New 
Philosophy of Fashion,” by Helen G. 
Ecob; ‘Practical Art Among Club Wom- 
en,’ by Adelaide S. Hall (chairman art 
committee General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs); and “Child Training at 
Home,” by Jennie S. Campbell. 

The September Forum has thirteen arti- 
cles of special timeliness and interest. 
Prof, Paul S. Reinsch considers the prob- 
lem of ‘‘China against the World,” and 
Mr. D. W. Stevens, Counsellor to the 
Japanese Legation at Washington, sets 
forth “Japan’s Attitude toward China.’’ 
Mr. George E. Roberts explains ‘‘The 





Kansas City Financial Resolution,’ Mr. 
H. L. West examines the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, and Ex Guvernor 
Stone presents ‘‘The Campaign of 1900, 
from a Democratic Point of View.’’ Mr. 
W. W. Rockbill describes ‘*The Bureau of 
the American Republics’; Mr. Albert H. 
Washburn pleads for “Consular Inspec- 
tion”; Prof. Willcox explains “American 
Census Methods’’; Mr, E. L. Johnson ad- 
vocates the cereal merits of he cotton- 
seed; Prof. Max Miiller’s criticises 
“The Present Anti English Feeling among 
the Germans’’; Mr. Walter B. Scaife writes 
on ‘“‘Work and Wages in France,’ and 
“The Constitutional Crisis in Austria,” is 
explained by Dr. Maurice Baumfeld. Prof, 
W. P. Trent criticises Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s last book of essays. 


-_-- 


MARRIED. 


At Canton, Mass., Aug. 22, Miss Ade- 
laide D. Billings, of Canton, and Mr. John 
C. Billings, formerly of Cambridge. Mr. 
and Mrs. Billings will make their home in 
Minneapolis, where Mr, Billings has charge 
of manual training in the East Side High 
School, and has made the work an emi- 
nent success. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

The summer is over, and the members 
of the Suffrage Leagues are returning 
from mountains and seashore rested and 
refreshed, ready to take up again the good 
work for equal rights. 

The air will beso full of the presidential 
campaign for the next two months that it 
will not be possible to do much public 
work for suffrage, but this will be an ex- 
cellent time to do private work. There 
are two things to which every League is 
urged to give its immediate attention : 

1, DOUBLE THE MEMBERSHIP. 

By the request of our new National 
president, Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, all 
the State Suffrage Associations are mak- 
ing a special effort to double their mem- 
bership this year, Massachusetts is try- 
ing with the rest. But the State Associa- 
tion can do it only if the local Leagues do 
it. Any League can get a deal of fun, 
make suffrage sentiment, and largely in- 
crease its membership, by trying the plan 
that has proved so successful in Castile, 
N. Y., and elsewhere, of a ‘‘contest sup- 
per.”” The League is divided into two 
sides as if for a spelling-match, the presi- 
dent appointing the leaders, and they 
choosing their followers. The two sides 
then set out to see which can get the 
largest number of new members within a 
certain time, the losers to give a supper 
to the winners. At this ‘‘contest supper” 
there are suffrage toasts and speeches, 
music, and merriment. In every town 
there are many persons who would join 
the League if they were only asked, and 
in this way they are pretty sure to be 
brought in. Let every local League 
choose sides at its first meeting this fall, 
and see how many new members it can 
secure by Dec. 1. Where this plan seems 
impracticable, let each member promise 
to try to get one new member. 

2. THE NATIONAL BAZAR, 

Encouraging reports come from differ- 
ent States as to the preparations going on 
for the National Suffrage Bazar to be held 
in New York City next December. The 
prospects are that it will be a handsome 
and attractive Fair, worthy of the great 
Madison Square Garden, where it is to be 
heid. We Massachusetts suffragists must 
bestir ourselves if we want our booth to 
do us credit among those of the other 
States. A great many articles are already 
in preparation, but we shall need goods 
enough for the six days of the Bazar, and 
every suffragist in Massachusetts should 
be busy making things. Above all, ask 
every friend you have to give something 
or make something. Let each house- 
keeper who is putting up fruit put up a 
few jars for the Bazar, and ask her neigh- 
bors to do the same. Home-made jellies 
and preserves always have a good sale. 
Solicit whatever your acquaintances can 
most easily give. Anything that is salable 
will be welcome, from a barrel of pota- 
toes, apples, or flour, to the most delicate 
fancy-work. Experience has taught us 
that sheets and pillow-cases, quilts, com- 
forters, and handkerchiefs are especially 
salable. The Massachusetts booth will 
probably be named the ‘Lucy Stone 
table,” and we want it to clear a good 
sum for the cause she loved. 

OREGON. 

The woman suffrage amendment in 
Oregon has been voted on since our State 
Board of Directors adjourned for the 
summer. Although it was lost, it was de- 
feated by the smallest majority ever yet 
given against a suffrage amendment in 
any State. The returns are especially 
encouraging as compared with the vote on 





the same question when it was submitted 
in Oregon sixteen years ago. In 1884, 
the vote stood 28,176 nays to 11,223 yeas. 
This year it stood 28,402 nays to 26,265 
yeas. Sixteen years ago, only one of the 
33 counties of Oregon gave a majority for 
suffrage. This year 21 counties gave a 
majority for it, another county was a 
tie, another went ‘‘No’”’ by a majority of 
one vote, and still another by a majority 
of three votes. The amendment carried 
the State outside the city of Portland, ag 
a few years ago a suffrage amendment 
carried California outside of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. The vicious vote of 
the slums is solid against woman suffrage, 

Though we did not win, the result was 
most encouraging, and no Massachusetts 
suffragist will regret the help given to Ore. 
gon. Of the money contributed to the 
campaign from outside of Oregon, four- 
fifths was given by Massachusetts — part 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, part by individual suffragists, 

Let us work to build up our State Asso- 
ciation, so that we may help even more 
effectively when the next Western State 
submits an amendment. Meanwhile, 
let every league and all individual friends 
send word to this office what they are 


doing for the Bazar. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
3 Park St., Boston. Aug. 29, 1900, 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND, OR., AvG. 23, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have little summer weather in 
Western Oregon worthy to be called 
‘*hot,’? yet the annual rush of July and 
August to the seaside and the mountains 
rapidly increases. This makes it almost 
impossible to attend to special suffrage 
work at this season, except in out of-the- 
way places, and even in these the families 
that can get away are doing so with grati- 
fying increase of numbers. No matter 
what part of Oregon, Washington, or 
Idaho one visits, the ever-prevailing prox- 
imity of mountains enables everybody, 
rich or poor, to seek deep, cool, tree-clad 
gorges amid snow-crowned heights; and 
no matter how pressing their home duties, 
the sweet, temperate summer is long 
enough to give all an outing, if they think 
and plan for it. 

The seashore is not as generally acces- 
sible as the mountains; there are thou- 
sands of weary mothers, and ailing chil- 
dren, who have yet to learn the benefits 
of its billows and breakers, and who to- 
day endure the monotony of nearly the 
same weatber winter and summer. It is 
a common thing to hear them say, ‘‘We 
seem to have only one season of the year 
in this country.”’ 

I am led to these reflections by a hasty 
perusal of the last JouRNAL, which car- 
ries me not only through the United 
States, and all over the busy world, but 
out to many halcyon retreats, suggestive 
of the eternal rest that awaits those who 
earn the welcome plaudit, ‘‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord!’’ 

Yet, methinks there is no idleness, even 
in heaven! Think of Miss Blackwell 
“taking a vacation” with hands, heart, 
and head employed in work for the 
National Bazar! Maine and Oregon, Mas- 
sachusetts and Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Colorado, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, Germany, Great 
Britain, Afghanistan, and China have met 
this week in social converse at the JourR- 
NAL’s hospitable board, like children of 
one family, and, away out here, thousands 
of miles from the nearest of these my 
neighbors, I sit under the spreading 
maples where erst my children gamboled, 
wondering how to get every woman in this 
broad land acquainted with the feast of 
good things which the JouRNAL spreads 
for them every week in such generous 
quantities. Does Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery ever take a vacation? or Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt ? or Mr. Blackwell, 
during his brief holidays? Does Miss 
Anthony ever rest ? 

Just now, every man, woman, and child 
who cannot “rest” otherwise, can get out 
into the hop yards, so there is much camp- 
ing among the odorous vines. Among 
these hop pickers are scores of my probi- 
bition friends, who fail to see any analogy 
between their vocation and that of the 
proprietor of the ‘‘open saloon.’’ But 
they will have a health-giving and money- 
making vacation, all the same; and with 
the cash their families will help to earn, 
will come the means to pay taxes to defray 
the expenses of the late election, which 
disfranchised the mothers anew, and put 
them to the shame of seeing native-born 
Chinamen come first into the kingdom. 

I see the cunning hand of Miss Bissell, 
of ‘anti’? fame, in a “‘resolution’”’ purport- 
ing to come from England, wherein 25,000 
women are reported as petitioning the 
Government to hold them fast in their 
disfranchisement, lest presumably they 
will do something naughty if permitted to 
be free. That is a most encouraging sign 
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of progress. If a few fortune-favored 
women in every land can be sufficiently 
aroused from their wearing rounds of 
gaiety to protest against the rights of 
wide-awake women who work all the time 
for Liberty, that is an evidence that they 
themselves are marching toward the light. 
Meanwhile Miss Bissell sees the world 
and gets ber salary and expenses. But 
how she must laugh in her sleeve at the 
credulity of the ‘‘neglected rich!’ I ad- 
mire her shrewdness. She is doing a 
splendid work, manufacturing suffrage 
sentiment among a class 
unless somebody takes advantage of the 
adverse winds which, properly used, are 
hurrying our sbip to port. 

We, in Oregon, are quietly preparing 
for our new deal with the powers that be. 
We mean to double our membership this 
year, as a token of good-fellowship with 
the N. A. W. S. A. Your compositor 
made me slur the ‘“‘Oregonians.’’ I wrote 
Oregonian, meaning our one great daily 
newspaper, and not the Oregonians proper, 
who voted for us in Jarge majority, and 
would have achieved the victory to which 
they brought us in sight, if it had not 
been for the aforesaid newspaper, which, 
with all its power, defeated us by only a 
small majority. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 
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KENTUCKY. 


A MARTYR TO POPULAR RIGHTS. 
LExINGTON, Ky., Aua. 25, 1900. 
“Why, what evil hath he done?’ 


Never since that day, so many years 
ago, when Pontius Pilate would have re- 
leased the innocent One, because he found 
‘no evilin Him,’ has a more innocent 
map stood before a foolish, thoughtless 
mob, who clamor for his destruction, than 
young Caleb Powers, a true and noble son 
of this fair State of Kentucky, now given 
over, it seems, to the powers of Evil. As 
a woman warned Pilate to have nothing 
todo with the “death of that innocent 
man,” the present writer would beg our 
lawmakers and our people to rise and pro- 
test against such unholy, unlawful, legal 
(?) proceedings. Personally, judicially, 
and politically, women have a right to 
look at such a crime, committed in the 
name of the laws by which they and their 
children are to be controlled. Personally, 
Mr. Powers is worthy of all confidence and 
respect from his people. Intelligent, 
faithful to the interests of his State in 
every effort he has ever made since he 
was seventeen years old,a bright young 
teacher in her schools, a creditable repre- 
sentative of Kentucky at West Point, 
unti) slightly imperfect sight made him 
unable to stand the military test of per- 
fection, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in his county, where brick school- 
houses, blackboards, progressive ideas, 
and good schools speak in eloquent 
words of his usefulness, a soldier when 
his country called him, and elected to one 
of the highest offices in the State, Ken- 
tucky should be proud of such a son in 
this dark day, when so many of them have 
disgraced her before the world. 

Our courts have adjudged this young 
man a felon, and, for such a faultless life, 
has taken him from the office of Secretary 
of State of the great commonwealth of 
Kentucky and given him a life sentence 
in the penitentiary. Ali the power of the 
hundred thousand dollars, of perjured 
witnesses, of cruelly malignant rulings of 
the judge, of violent personal attacks by 
men who had been his rivals and antago- 
nists at home, and by literally criminal 
lawyers,—all failed to connect him in any 
way with the murder of Mr. Goebel; six 
weeks of weary trial, of search-lights 
thrown on his life, of witnesses who told 
openly that they had signed contracts for 
twenty-five hundred dollars for each con- 
viction, failed to prove one blot upon his 
name! There were ten Goebel men upon 
the jury; one man was said to be a Repub 
lican. In his speech, Mr. Campbell 
warned that juror, in the presence of the 
judge, that if that man opposed the verdict 
of the others (apparently known from the 
beginning), he would be a marked man! 
On the morning of the last day of the trial, 
the wife of that man succeeded in handing 
him a letter warning him he would be 
shot if he hung that jury! 

The jury were only out twenty minutes. 
Calmly as when he had listened to the 
insolent attacks of his bitter enemies,— 
the judge, the prosecuting attorney, and 
the lawyers, who made up in vituperation 
and personal abuse what they lacked in 
law and evidence, Mr. Powers heard the 
unjust sentence that would condemn him 
to spend all the life he had so gladly given 
to his State and country behind prison 
bars. Have women no voice to raise 
against such action? Does not the mother 
of Caleb Powers appeal to every mother 
in the Jand to demand a right to vote 
against such rulings in the courts of our 
country? When that mother forgot all 
else in joy that a ‘‘man was born into the 
world,’ must that joy be turned to 
mourning, and that young manhood be 
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wasted behind prison bars, 
dared to vote as his conscience bade him 
do, and to remain true to the position in 
which thousands of his fellow citizens 
had placed him? For nothing else has 
been proved against Caleb Powers. In 
this dark hour, those who love Kentucky, 
who see her natural beauties, her mag- 
nificent possibilities, her present failure 
and foolish waste of God-given advan- 
tages, are blind with bitter tears of shame 
and sorrow. Let them still their weeping, 
and look up to the hills whence cometh 
their help. As surely as the slight figure 
of Caleb Powers stands a martyr for lib- 
erty at the polls, while his face glows 
with the light of truth, innocent of any 
crime but that of working for and with 
his people for civil liberty, so surely will 
Kentucky throw off this deadly sin of 
*“Goebelism,” and with steps untram- 
melled by such a heavy weight, go on to 
the prosperity for which she has such 
glorious endowment. May God give her 
the victory in the battle between right 
and wrong now raging within her borders, 
and open the eyes of all her true sons to 
see the ‘‘beauty of holiness’’ in their per- 
sonal, judicial, and political life! Caleb 
Powers will appeal to ‘Philip sober,”’ and 
it is believed that the Supreme Court will 
be above all bribery and corruption, above 
all prejudice, and that he will soon be 
restored to the mother who mourns for 
him, and the country that needs him. We 
mean to send him to Congress and make 
him Governor some day, and hope that 
our votes as well as our voices may speak 
for him in that glad day when justice is 
given to all the citizen children of Ken- 
tucky, daughters as well as sons. 


N. G. D, 
Other State Correspondence on pages 279 and 280. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HON, ALANSON W, BEARD, 


A well-known and highly respected citizen 
of Boston, died August 27, aged 75 years. 
Mr. Beard has been for forty years an 
active participant in the politics of Massa- 
chusetts. He belonged to a body of Re- 
publicans often known as “the Old 
Guard;’’ men who stood for the old Re- 
publican ideals, composed of such as 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon, William 
Claflin, Adin Thayer, and John D. Long. 
Mr. Beard was an earnest friend of wo- 
man sulfrage, and has advocated the 
measure in both branches of the State 
Legislature. He was an honorable and 
efficient business man, a native of Ver- 
mont, resident in this city since 1853. He 
was straightforward, frank, simple and 
sincere in all social and political relations, 
His commanding figure and quiet dignity 
gave added weight to his public utter- 
ances, and he compelled respect even 
from his opponents, He was for eight 
years Collector of the port of Boston, for 
many years @ member and twice the 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

Although never identified with active 
woman suffrage work, he spoke and voted 
for the cause repeatedly in both branches 
of the State Legislature, and never hesi- 
tated to express his opinions when occa- 
sion required. Had Adin Thayer lived 
one year longer, he and Mr. Beard would 
have made a concerted effort to carry suf- 
frage at the State House. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Club it has been 
my good fortune to meet him socially for 
many years and to profit by his wise com- 
ments on public affairs. He will be 
greatly missed by the older Republicans of 
New England and by a wide circle «f ap- 
preciative friends. A wife and one son 
survive him, H. B. B. 

a 
MRS. ANGELINE MITCHELL. 

Passed from earth life on Saturday, 
June 23, 1900, at her home on South Ninth 
Street, Salina, Kan., of paralysis, Mrs. 
Angeline Mitchell, mother of Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, aged 72 years, 9 months, and 
27 days. 

The funeral was held on Sunday after- 
noon at the family residence, the services 
being conducted by Rev. A. S. Henderson, 
of the Congregational church. The ser- 
vices were largely attended, for Mrs. 
Mitchell had lived in Salina 23 years, and 
had many friends who mourn her death, 
for to know was to admire and love her. 
They brought a profusion of beautiful 
flowers, and made the rooms bright on 
the day she was laid away in Gypsum Hill 
Cemetery, where a box-elder tree extends 
its branches over her grave, and the blue- 
grass grows luxuriantly. A shaft of mar- 
ble marks the spot, and a tall vase holds 
flowers and plants that her children keep 
fresh and bright as their memory of her. 
Mrs. Mitchell did not believe in mourning 
dress. She thought it wrong to advertise 
our losses by death in crape and black- 
ness, for she held that if we really believe 
in immortality, we belie our faith by 
gloomy garb when our friends pass over. 
Her faith in immortality never, in all her 
life, wavered in the least. So her casket 
was white, and white instead of the usual 
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black was hung on the door, and flowers 
were massed about her, and in her hands 
emblems of the loving and kindly services 
with which her hands were ever busy. 
Her beautiful face was peaceful and sweet 
under ber crown of snow-white hair. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s maiden name was Ayres, 
She was born at Cataraugus Harbor, New 
York, Sept. 20, 1828. She was married in 
McVeytown, Pa., Oct. 6, 1847, to John R. 
Mitchell, and for 30 years they lived in 
Mifflin County, Pa., where their three 
children were born—Lloyd C., and Wil- 
liam R. Mitchell, and Laura M. Johns, all 
of whom were at their mother’s bedside 
when she died. Mr. Mitchell, now 80 
years old, also survives her, and several 
grandchildren. 

She had no creed but to do good and be 
good. She esteemed character and right 
living above any religious dogma. Her 
sense of duty was strong, and she held 
herself relentlessly to whatever she be- 
lieved to be right. 

The woman suffrage and temperance 
movements and the new religious thought 
interested her deeply. She was not free 
to do as mach as she longed to do for the 
advancement of women politically and 
otherwise. When ‘‘the arrest of thought” 
on the woman suffrage question, which 
in 1887 culminated in the passage of the 
municipal woman suffrage law, came to 
thousands of Kansas women, Mrs, Mitchell 
and Mrs. Johns were among those who 
took up the work in earnest. Living 
under the same roof, though maintaining 
separate establishments, Mrs. Mitchell 
encouraged Mrs. Johns to go into the 
lecture field, and made it possible for her 
to do more than she otherwise could have 
done. She was her courage and inspira- 
tion, her ‘‘very present help’’ always, and 
Mrs. Johns recalls that she would often 
say that she must do her suffrage work 
by proxy, and ‘‘so she made it as easy as 
she could for me to go out to work, always 
lending her hand to whatever she could 
to advance the cause at home.’’ 

Their home is a veritable Mecca to the 
tired workers who are so fortunate as to 
seek rest and comfort and inspiration 
there. In Mrs. Mitchell beauty of person, 
rare intelligence, domestic qualities of 
the highest order, and a truly artistic and 
spiritual nature, combined to make up a 
most noble and lovable woman. 

For several years she had not been 
strong, and for more than two years past 
she has been a constant sufferer, during 
which time she has been constantly at- 
tended and most tenderly nursed by Mrs. 
Jobns, to whom the hearts of thonsands 
of grateful women will tenderly turn in 


this sore bereavement. 
ANNA C. WAIT. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N.Y., Ava. 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The signs of the waning season are 
about me as I write. Red and yellow 
leaves are scattered through the abundant 
foliage, and as the wind strikes across 
from the north, there is a curious rattling 
of the dry boughs that no longer murmur 
softly as they did in the earlier days. 
The song-birds are almost silent, while 
the shrill cry of the locust pipes the 
dance of departing summer. The high 
tides of August sweep up from the ocean 
to points on the beach that were dry in 
July. The nights are longer, and some- 
times a fire is grateful to fling its ruddy 
glow into the twilight. Everything points 
to the close of the season and the return of 
the summer wanderers to their city home, 

On Friday evening, Aug. 17, an enter- 
tainment was given here for the benefit 
of the Margaret Fuller Ossoli Memorial. 
It was in all respects a success. Now I 
have written that, I perceive that it will 
have a most conceited sound, for I was 
a part of the affair. But let it stand, for 
the verdict was in accordance with the 
statement, and your readers will be of 
the same mind when I give full particu- 
lars of what others did. 

We have here a Village Improvement 
Society, which undertook the manage- 
ment of the meeting. Association Hall 
was decorated with trailing wreaths of 
deerfeed, a graceful vine that grows here 
in profusion; on the platform were great 
bunches of golden-rod, and vases of the 
gorgeous flowers of the marsh mallow, 
which reaches a perfection here that I 
have never seen elsewhere. Dr. Robert 
Meredeth, the eloquent minister of Brook- 
lyn, presided, and made an earnest appeal 
for subscriptions. Mr. John C. Dempsey, 
one of the finest barytone singers in this 
country—a man who has been associated 
with Nordica and Patti in concerts and 
oratorios, sang several times to a most 
enthusiastic audience. At the close light 
refreshments were served. My own part 
consisted in a review of the life of Mar- 
garet Fuller; her work is but little known 
to the people of this generation, and as 
there is much interest in the proposed 
memorial to her memory, all were anxious 
to know something of the life-story of 
this gifted woman. 





The receipts from the entertainment 
were gratifying. A committee has been 
appointed to proceed with the work, and 
final plans will soon be perfected. It is 
intended to put up a handsome shelter at 
a point on the shore looking out over the 
ocean opposite the spot where the ship- 
wreck occurred in which she lost ber life, 
This will be suitably inscribed, and in the 
library which is to follow in time, all the 
archives of her work which can be col- 
lected will be preserved. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The September Outlook contains “A 
Renegade,”’ a rather unusual story, by a 
writer of fiction just coming into promi- 
nence, Martha Wolfenstein. It deals with 
certain features of Jewish life. 

A bright-looking Armenian boy wants a 
place where he can work for his board 
mornings and evenings, and go to school 
in the daytime. Address H. Abahoony, 
210 Arlington Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Miss Imogene Howard, the first colored 
graduate of the Boston Girls’ Normal 
School, has gone to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, sent by the New York Telegram, 
as one of the most popular teachers of 
Greater New York. Miss Howard stood 
third in the list, receiving 350,003 votes. 


The North Rockford, Ill, W. C. T. U. 
will take charge of a nursery at the Win- 
nebago County Fair, Sept. 3-7, where 
babies will be cared for. A kindergarten 
also will be conducted in connection with 
the nursery, and there will bea table of 
literature for parents and children, 


Mrs. Fannie Bullock Workman is home 
from the Himalayas, where she has ac- 
complished such wonderful climbing. Mrs, 
Workman is soon to give a paper on her 
travels, with stereoscopic views, before 
the Appalachian Club in Boston, and may 
possibly have a few dates free if other 
clubs should desire it. Her present ad- 
dress is care Mr, N.S. Bartlett, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

Miss Robinson, of Muscogee, Ind, T. 
has been appointed Supervisor of Indian 
Schools for the Creek Nation of the Indian 
Territory. She has aimed at the position 
for a long time, and was acknowledged to 
be eminently qualified to fill it, but the 
objection of her being a woman stood in 
the way. Miss Robinson had, however, 
such strong backing from sensible men 
and women abreast of the times that she 
has secured the coveted office, which pays 
a fine salary and expenses, and gives large 
scope for introducing improved educa- 
tional methods among the Indians, 

Speaking of industrial opportunities for 
women, Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney 
(“Dinah Sturgis’) says in The Overland 
Monthly for July: 

Advertising needs women. Men under- 
stand the business of it up to a certain 
point. But the great majority of the ad- 
vertising men live in the world of ‘hustle 
and get there,” and sometimes hustle so 
fast they stumble and fail to arrive, or 
arrive in much less advantageous fashion 
than would be possible had they been 
coached cleverly. I do not think that the 
business of soliciting advertisements is 
ever likely to attract many women, or to 
be successfully followed by many of those 
who attempt it. But as writers and illus- 
trators of advertisements, and as censors 
and critics of advertising, women have a 
large field in which they are well equipped 
to succeed, and to do so without altering 
or searing their best natures, which some 
kinds of work they are trying to do bring 
to pass in all save the exceptional in- 
stances that merely prove the rule. 

Mrs. Lydia Doane, of Webster City, Ia., 
writes: 

I am now in my 85th year, and for at 
least three-score years [| have been in 
theory an advocate of woman suffrage. 
So you see the ‘new woman is not of 80 
recent date as some imagine. It seems to 
me she will soon be old enough to vote!”’ 

Here is a woman who has seen twenty 
presidential elections take place without 
being able to express her preferences in 
the choice of herrulers. During this time 
she has seen infants grow to manhood, and 
become voters; these in their turn become 
the fathers of children who have become 
voters; these again become the parents of 
voters. During the lifetime of three gen- 
erations, this venerable woman has been 
taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent, while millions of 
foreigners have been made lawmakers 
and governors over her. 

In what respect is this woman's condi- 
tion different from that of a woman under 
a monarchy oradespotism? To her there 
is no such thing as a republic anywhere 
on earth save only in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent ageut to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Dag ag order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 


Souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 


21 Tremont St. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Krancd 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at z2ands *.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 


DIVORCE. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


—————__ 


me . SHILLABER 


oR. _ 


GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 


Prices: 











able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


lade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price = = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
withvut charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 


Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 
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For the Woman’s Jcurnal. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


BY FANNY L. FANCHER. 





Love in unstinted measure he deals his 
fellow men; 
His household, and his neighbors, are by 
his presence blest; 
E’en dumb and helpless creatures his loving- 
kindness ken ; 
Thus Christ within his life reveals; deeds 
are the truest test. 
>ea ——— 


A DREAM. 


BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 





I stood where gifts were showered on men 
from Heaven, 
And some had honors and the joy thereof; 
And some received with solemn, radiant 
faces 
The gift of love. 


The green I saw of bay-leaves, and of laurel, 
Of gold the gleam. 
A voice speke to me, standing empty- 
handed, 
“For thee—a dream.” 


Forbear to pity, ye who richly laden 
Forth from the place of Heaven's bounty 
went; 
Who marvel that I smile, my hands still 
empty— 
IT am content. 


Ye cannot guess how dowered beyond the 
measure 
Of your receiving to myself I seem. 
Lonely and cold, I yet pass on enraptured— 
I have my dream. 





-=—<*- 


ANGELINA. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 





When de fiddle gits to singing out a ole 
Vahginny reel, 

An’ you 'mence to feel a ticklin’ in yo’ toe 
an’ in yo’ heel; 

Ef you t’ink you got u’ligion an’ you wants 
to keep it too, 

You jes’ bettah tek a hint an’ git yo’self 
clean out o’ view. 

Case de time is mighty temptin’ when de 
chune is in de swing, 

Fu’ a darky, saint or sinner man, to cut de 
pigeon-wing, 

An’ you couldn’t he’p f'om dancin’ if yo’ 
feet was boun’ wif twine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a-swingin’ 
down de line. 


Don’t you know Miss Angelina’ She’s de 
da'lin’ of de place. 

W’y, de ain’t no high-toned lady wif sich 
mannahs an’ sich grace. 

She kin move across de cabin, wif its planks 
all rough an’ wo’, 

Jes’ de same ’s ef she was dancin’ en ol’ 
Mistus’ ball-room flo'— 

Fact is, you do’ see no cabin,—evaht’ing you 
see look grand, 

An’ dat one ol’ squeaky fiddle soun’ to you 
jes’ like a ban’; 

Cotton britches looks lak broad-clof an’ a 
linsey dress look fine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a-swingin’ 
down de line. 


Some folks says dat dancin’s sinful, an’ de 
blessed Lawd dey say, 

Gwine to purnish us fu’ steppin’ when we 
hyeah de music play. 

But I tell you, I do n’ b'lieve it, fu’ de 
Lawd is wise an’ good, 

An’ He made de banjo’s metal an’ He made 
de ftiddle’s wood, 

An’ He made de music in dem, so I do n’ 
quite think He'll keer 

Ef our feet keeps time a little to the melodies 
we hyeah. 

Why, dey’s somef'n’ downright holy in de 
way our faces shine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a-swingin’ 
down de line. 


Angelina step so gentle, Angelina bow so 
low, 

An’ she lif’ huh sku’t so dainty dat huh 
shoe-top skacely show; 

An’ dem teef o’ huh'n a-shinin’, ez she tek 
you by de han’— 

Go 'way, people, dain’t anothah sich a lady 
in de lan’! 

When she’s movin’ thoo de figgers er a 
dancin’ by huhse’f 

Folks jes’ stan’ stock-still a-sta’in’, an’ dey 
mos’ nigh bol’s dey bref; 

An’ de young mens, dey’s a-sayin’, “I ’s 
gwine mek dat damsel mine,”’ 

When Angelina Johnson comes a-swingin’ 
down de line. 

— woo re ~~ 


For the Woman's Journal. 


FILTHY LUCRE. 


BY VICTOR GAGE KIMBERT. 


“I don’t think you ought to go yet, Mar- 
garet. Iam sure I can’t see how we are 
to git along without you.” 

‘But you see, Joe,if I stay away longer, I 
shall lose my position, and I cannot afford 
to do that.” 

“I see that it’s your dooty to stay here 
and take care of your dead sister's chil- 
dren. Kitty said afore she died that may- 
be now you would stay to home, and not 
be galivantin’ all over creation. You know 
you ought to stay. It was her last wish.” 

“Tam sorry she should wish anything 
so unreasonable, and I assure you I do 
not consider it my duty to give up a posi- 
tion where I am making a comfortable 
living, and come to this forsaken-look- 
ing place, without being sure of enough 





to eat. I thought I was doing all that 
the sternest sense of duty could require 
when I got a substitute in my school fora 
month; but it seems I might as well 
have stopped away altogether, so far as 
satisfying you is concerned. I really do 
not see what you mean, Joe.” 

‘IT mean that I think you ought to stay 
and take care of your dead sister's chil- 
dren, a8 any one else would see very easy. 
I know Kitty expected you would, and all 
the neighbors think it’s your duty; almost 
everybody would do the same. Just look 
at what Jerusha Bodkins did for Jim 
Slade, when his wife died. She was git- 
tin’ eight dollars in the silk mill every 
week of her life, and she left and come 
home and stayed with Jim and the chil- 
dren. Why, that’s what the old maids al- 
ways do when their married sisters die. I 
can tell you what, you won’t be thought 
very much of by the folks round here if 
you don’t stay and do your duty by your 
sister’s children, and’’— 

“Stop a minute, Joe. You seem very 
ready to tell me what my duties are; but 
suppose you tell me by what possible 
logic you make me responsible for the 
care of your children? I assure you I 
have never undertaken to dictate in your 
family affairs; but I think it quite pos- 
sible, if there had not been a baby on the 
carpet every Friday, Kitty might herself 
have been here to care for a reasonable 
number. Six children in as many years 
and two of them with so little vitality as 
to live but a day, would furnish food for 
thoughtful people,’’ returned Margaret. 
But her brother-in-law sneered: 

‘Oh, you are one of these new women, I 
suppose, who believe in flying in the face 
of Providence.” 

“Poor Providence!’ sighed Margaret 
slowly, ‘‘when every idiot in the land can 
make it the scapegoat for his sins and ig- 
norance. I may or may not be a new wo- 
man; I believe you relegated me to an- 
other classa moment ago; but new woman 
or old maid, I believe that our intelligence 
was given us to use, and that for men and 
women to give life to more children than 
they can decently care for is criminal 
selfishness. But that is not quite the 
question at issue to-day. We were discuss- 
ing my duty to your children. Your re- 
mark regarding your friend Jim is unfortu- 
nate, for I heard yesterday that he was 
about to marry the widow Bradt, and that 
she would not come to his house until 
after his wife’s sister had left, which, con- 
sidering the fact that she gave up a good 
place, and has cared for the family for 
three years, does not speak very well for 
the gratitude one might look for in simi- 
lar cases.”’ 

‘The Widow Bradt's got money,” said 
Joe, sulkily. “You can’t blame Jim for 
marrying agin’ when he’s got a good 
chance, and there’s nothing to hinder 
Jerusha from going back to her place in 
the mill if she wants to, for they do say 
she was a staver to work.”’ 

“What wages did her brother-in-law pay 
her?” asked Margaret, with a half smile. 

‘Wages, why nothing! they was her sis- 
ter’s children. Why shouldn’t she take 
care of them?” 

‘And he was her sister’s husband, so 
why shouid she not take care of him also, 
I suppose you wish me to infer,’’ Mar- 
garet said with an amused smile. 

**Well, she might do a good deal worse,”’ 
he answered grimly. ‘*Most women think 
it’s an honor to take care of men folks, 
but you never was like any one else. All 
your relatives say 30.” 

‘I believe they do,’’ Margaret assented. 
“Ever since I took the $500 that came to 
me from Grandpa Merton, and used it for 
an education instead of spending it for 
something more material, my relations 
have felt called upon to criticise and 
blame me unmercifully, and ‘‘idiotic”’ has 
been one of the mildest terms they have 
applied to my conduct; but I thought,” 
she continued, ‘‘since I had made a suc- 
cess of my work, and especially since I 
have done so well with my illustrating, 
that they were more inclined to glance 
favorably at me; though why every man 
jack of a woman's male relatives feels a 
hankering to obtain and use her hard 
earnings, is a problem | never have been 
able to solve. I had no sooner come into 
possession of my money than Uncle 
Abram wanted to borrow it for a new 
barn, and Cousin Jack thought I ought to 
let him have it to pay off the mortgage on 
his farm, at a lower rate of interest than 
he was then paying, and my determination 
in going to school, instead of lending it to 
either of them, alienated them from me 
for years.”’ 

“It'll be a blamed sight worse, if you go 
off now and leave your dead sister's chil- 
dren to the cold charities of the world.” 

“Why, where do you think of going?” 
she queried. 

‘*Me? nowhere. Why?” 

‘You spoke as if they had no natural 
protector, so I, of course inferred, that you 
intended to leave them.” 

“No, I don’t intend nothing of the sort, 
and you know it; but just because you 
can talk like a house a’fire, and have made 





a little money in the city. you are too ever- 
lastin’ stuck up for anything. You was 
always too big feelin’ to visit Kitty much 
when she was alive. You'd send things 
out to her and the children, to be sure, but 
it was mighty seldom you came yourself, 
and I want you to know the neighbors all 
noticed it. Many a time I’ve heard them 
talk about the unjustness there was in 
your havin’ a pianner, and all the nice 
things you had, and your own sister living 
as she did.”’ 

“But, Joe,’’ and the woman’s voice was 
alittle hard now, “‘who was responsible 
for the way in which Kitty lived? you or 
I? Kitty married you, as she had a perfect 
right to do, and you bought this place 
with her little money, and gave a mortgage 
for the rest. Then, when it seemed as if 
you must lose it, I let her have $500 to 
clear it with. When did you pay the in- 
terest on it last, Joe?” 

“IT don’t know; I paid it once any way.” 

“Exactly; you paid it just once, and 
that was four years ago. I have not trou- 
bled you, for I knew it was not easy with 
your family to make expenses, and though 
you do not give me credit for it I have had 
a great deal of sympathy for Kitty.’’ 

‘You had more for her than you did 
for me.”’ 

“Yes, quite naturally; then, too, I have 
known times when, with all the care of 
her own home, Kitty did many an outside 
washing to get food and clothes for ber 
children, but I have never known of your 
going without your weekly supply of 
tobacco for that reason.’’ 

“You can’t expect a man to give up 
everything, and [ can’t make money.”’ 

“No, but you could earn it, if you would 
set yourself about itin the right way. 
You are not the worst man in the world, 
Joe, by any means, but you are a dreadful- 
ly shiftless one, and your family have 
suffered because of it. I am ready to help 
you to a certain extent, and have spoken 
to old Mrs. Weston. She has no home, 
and is willing to come here and keep 
house, fora dollar and a half a week, 
She will be good to the children, I feel 
sure, and I will try to send them some- 
thing occasionally.” 

“I'd like to know where on earth you 
think I'm going to git a dollar and half 
a week to pay that old woman? I can't 
more than make out to git enough to eat, 
say nothin’ about payin’ wages. I don’t 
think you ought to expect it of me.” 

“I did not; I told Mrs, Weston that I 
would pay her wages; she was particular 
to know,’’ added Margaret, a little 
wickedly. 

‘But that ain’t what I want,’ persisted 
Joe, ‘I want you to stay. I didn’t think 
you could do anything else now Kitty is 
dead, and she thought afore she died that 
it would be the best arrangement in the 
world; she thought you couldn’t do any- 
thing but stay for awhile, and then we 
kind o’ planned that after a little maybe 
you might make up your mind to stay 
altogether. You might almost say it 
was her dyin’ wish.” 

‘*‘Whatdo you mean?’ asked Margaret, 
sharply. 

‘Why, get married, you know, aftera 
while; lots of folks do marry their wife’s 
sister; they can't do it in England, but 
they can here; and then Kitty, that is we, 
thought it would pay off the mortgage as 
easy a8 any way, and [ don’t see why you 
can’t.’’ 

She whirled on him like a young tor- 
nado, her face white with anger. ‘Joe 
Mason, do you really think you are worth 
$500? Do you believe you could save it if 
you lived to be a hundred? Anddo you 
think I would entertain such a propo- 
sition foran instant? Tell me that you did 
not mean it, or at least that Kitty never 
said anything about it. I have been kind 
to Kitty in many ways, and I cannot bear 
to think that she would willingly consign 
me to the life this would be, for a paltry 
$500. Tell me you did not mean it Joe.’’ 

*Shan’tdo it. She said that ana more, 
after the doctor said she couldn't get 
well, and I told her I’d do my best to 
keep a home for the children, and try to 
get you to stay; but I s’ pose you feel so all- 
fired above me that you think you would 
be disgracin’ yourself to marry me; but 
I'm as good as you be any day. Are you 
sure you won't stay, Margaret?”’ 

‘So sure that if there was no other alter- 
native, I would blow out what few brains 
I have, while I still retained my senses. It 
is not that there are not many women 
who would marry you, Joe, but that you 
could deliberately take all from me that 
makes life a pleasure, for that miserable 
money, without considering me at all, 
seems to me to be the most selfish thing 
l ever heard of. I shall try to forget all 
this just as soon as possible, and will do 
for the children exactly as if you had not 
outraged every feeling of my heart with 
your coarse proposition; but I shall 
leave here to-morrow instead of next week, 
and before I come again I hope you will 
be able to look sensibly at things and not 
blame fate for what you have brought 
upon yourself. The mortgage may rest 
as it isfor the present. If I find you are 





doing your best to make a living, and 
keep a home for your children, I shall not 
press you for the interest. I could have 
borne the thought that you wished to 
cheat me out of my money, but myself is 
another thing.’’ 

She went away as she had said, and Joe 
considers himself a very ill used man. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASEA. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
STATE HEADQUARTERS, OMAHA, NEB., 
AvuGustT, 1900, 
Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs. 

With sincere gratitude we acknowledge 
the response of our clubs to our appeal 
for funds in The Message last month. 
Scarcely we had folded the last copy, 
and sent it on its mission, when there 
came a bright, cheery letter from Mrs, Ida 
E. Davies, president of the Nebraska City 
Club, with a remittance for the head- 
quarters. This club is always one of the 
first to respond, and proves what deter- 
mined women can do. There is perhaps 
less suffrage sentiment in Nebraska City 
than in any other town in the State, and 
the Suffrage Club consists of but four 
women, but they are resolute. They hold 
regular meetings, and always respond 
cheerfully to every need which we pre- 
sent to them. 

A number of other clubs immediately 
went to work, when they read of our 
need of funds, raised money in various 
ways, and paid up their pledges in full or 
in part. 

The Valentine Club had pledged $25, 
and they decided to raise this money by a 
subscription paper; so the president, Mrs, 
Jennie Lewis, and the secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Hornby, started out, and in a short 
time raised their pledge, and a dollar be 
sides. This shows the enterprising spirit 
of the town of Valentine, It gava us one 
of the best conventions held in the State 
last fall. 

Table Rock and Johnson held ice-cream 
socials, and each raised 4 neat sum. Da- 
kota City, Humboldt, and Crawford have 
made haste to send their subscriptions to 
the treasurer; and our beloved State 
president, Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, 
doubled her subscription, and paid the 
amount atonce. Other clubs have sent 
sums to the treasurer since her last re- 
port. 

We assure our good friends, one and all, 
that we heartily appreciate this effort, 
and rejoice in their spirit of loyalty 
to the work. We hope that other clubs, 
whose subscriptions are still due, will 
raise the money as soon as possible, so 
that we may not become financially em- 
barrassed again. 

And now, dear friends, we must, even 
at this early date, begin to plan for our 
finances for next year. It is our earnest de- 
sire to place the headquarters on a per- 
manent, self-supporting basis, at the earli- 
est possible moment. We are very sure 
that this can be done, without proving a 
heavy burden to any one, if we will earn- 
estly carry out the suggestion offered by 
our National presideut, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, viz.,to secure a long list of suffra- 
gists, who will pledge themselves to con- 
tribute at least one dollar a year to the 
headquarters for five years. It seems 
that we might easily be able to find one 
thousand persons in our great State who 
would contribute this sum, and we have 
some well-to-do friends who would make 
the amount five or ten dollars per year. 
One thousand dollars raised in this way, 
added to the amount raised by the clubs 
in the usual manner, would make our 
headquarters permanent, and the future 
of our work would beassured. We there- 
fore ask that every member of our club 
will assist us by securing as many of 
these pledges as possible, and by sending 
us the names of suffragists all over the 
State to whom we may write. This work, 
united with a never-ceasing effort to 
double the membership every year, will 
soon make our cause a power in the State. 

The Crawford Club will soon begin the 
second year’s course of study, having 
completed the books of the first course in 
the spring. This is one of the most 
thorough clubs in the State in its study 
work. 

The Middle-of-the-Road Populist State 
Convention, held recently at Grand Island, 
incorporated a woman suffrage plank in 
its platform. 

“The Omahan’”’ is a bright magazine, 
lately established in this city by Miss C. C, 
Tennant Clary. It is distinctively a West- 
ern magazine, and its motto is ‘‘For Oma- 
ha and the West, First, Last, and All the 
Time.” It is attractive and ably edited, 
and its illustrations are of high order; we 
are proud of the magazine, because it is 
managed and edited solely by a woman. 
In connection with it, Miss Clary has also 
established a literary and musical bureau, 
through which organizations desiring 
lectures, reading, and concerts may secure 
first-class talent at the lowest prices. 
Miss Clary is a suffragist, and has been a 





pleasant caller at the headquarters. She 
bas also made a gift of “The Omahan” to 
our Press Bureau. 

The suffragists of the entire country 
have met with a severe loss in the death 
of Mrs. Mettie Laub Romans, of Denison, 
Iowa. The horror of the accident which 
took her from us, renders our grief all the 
more poignant. A frightened child threw 
a dish full of gasoline on Mrs. Romans’s 
clothes. She was instantly enveloped in 
flames, and burned beyond recovery. 

Mrs. Romans was the member of the 
National Executive Committee from Iowa, 
and one of the most faithful and enthusi- 
astic of the State workers. In the legisla. 
tive campaign in Iowa last winter, she 
did much valuable work. She was a 
most liberal giver to the suffrage work, 
and her beautiful home in Denison was 
always a delightful haven of rest to the 
weary suffrage traveller. She was both a 
good writer and speaker. She was great- 
ly interested in the Nebraska headquar. 
ters; she attended the State Convention 
in Lincoln, last year, and read an excel. 
lent paper, and only a few weeks before 
her death she came to Omaha for the sole 
purpose of paying a visit to the head 
quarters. She left us with words of en. 
couragement, and the expectation of 
visiting us again in the near future. It 
was indeed a day of sorrow when the 
shocking news of her death came. 

We are frequently asked the question, 
‘*What shall we do to raise money?” We 
would suggest that our clubs select the 
days of political conventions, or political 
rallies, and serve refreshments on these 
days in places easily reached by the peo- 
ple who attend these gatherings. It isa 
good way to raise money, and besides, it is 
well for the suffragists to be very much in 
evidence on these occasions. 

We are now furnishing suffrage litera- 
ture to 132 newspapers in Nebraska, and 
the number is constantly increasing. 

Our Suffrage Press Bureau is, however, 
accomplishing even more than simply sup- 
plying the newspapers with suffrage arti- 
cles. A few weeks ago we sent out an 
article on the decision of the Circuit court 
that in Nebraska the mother is not “the 
next of kin’’ to her child, and calling at- 
tention to the suit of Mrs. Annie J. 
Thompson against the Armour Packing 
Company, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway. 

Mr. J. D. Ream, one of the kind-hearted 
suffragists of Custer County, and vice- 
president of the Custer Center Club, after 
he read the article, took the trouble to 
consult a leading attorney in regard to the 
matter, and finding that there is yet a 
possibility for Mrs, Thompson to secure 
the damages to which she is justly entitled, 
by bringing her suit in another way, 
mailed a letter to the headquarters, ex- 
plaining the matter to Mrs. Thompson, 
with the request that we forward the let- 
ter to her, which we were very glad to do. 

Mrs. Thompson has since called at our 
office, and extends thanks to the Suffrage 
Press Bureau, and to Mr, Ream, for the 
interest which has been taken by the suf- 
fragists in her case. 

The first reply which we received from 
our communication last month, relative 
to the bazar, was from Mrs, Ida E. 
Davies, president of the Nebraska City 
Club. This club is very small, but it is 
exceedingly active. Mrs. Davies says 
that a committee of four has been ap- 
pointed to plan for the bazar work. 

We have since received reports from 
Tekamah, Pender, Table Rock, Chadron, 
and Lincoln, all saying that these clubs 
would codperate in the bazar work; but 
what about the other clubs? We hope 
that by the time that we issue the next 
Message, every club in the State will bave 
taken favorable action in regard to the 
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bazar, and will have reported it to the 
headquarters. 

The Pender Club is making arrange- 
ments to furnish Indian wares for the 
bazar. Mrs. Catt says that these articles 
will be very salable in New York. 

Miss Edna Naylor, president of the 
Johnson Club, gave a delightful reception 
to the club at the close of its regular 
meeting this month, and the guests were 
refreshed by a bountiful supply of berries, 
cream, and cake. Inthe report of Miss 
Mamie Boeck, the secretary, we find this 
excellent suggestion: ‘‘Although this is 
the season for the adjournment of clubs, 
we feel the need of the mental recreation 
more at this time than ever, and are loath 
to giveitup. While unnatural conditions 
force upon us excessive physical labor, it 
seems more a duty to study the cause and 
remedy for such conditions.” We wish 
that all clubs might feel thus toward 
their summer work. 

With great pleasure we announce that 
our National President, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, will attend our State Conven- 
tion, Oct. 23 and 24. It has not yet been 
decided where, but the place will be an- 
nounced in our next Message. This is an 
event to which every club should look for- 
ward, and for which it should plan. We 
shall try to locate the convention where it 
will be most convenient for delegates to 
attend, and we hope that every club in 
Nebraska will berepresented. The future 
of our State work will be thoroughly dis. 
cussed, practical plans will be outlined, 
and we hope to have a State convention 
whose influence will be felt in every 
county throughout the coming year. To 
be in counsel with Mrs, Catt for two days, 
to feel the power of her consecration and 
the magic of her eloquence, is to receive 
an inspiration which will surmount any 
seeming obstacles, and push our work 
with double energy next year. Let every 
club send a delegation. 

The Auburn Chautauqua will devote two 
sessions to the woman question. On Tues- 
day, Aug. 7, Mrs. Apperson, of Tecum- 
seh, president of the State Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, will deliver an address 
on ‘‘Woman and Her Sphere.”” On Friday 
the manager of the N, W. S. A. head- 
quarters will speak on ‘‘Equal Suffrage.” 

It is necessary to add another page this 
month to do justice to the splendid work 
which Custer County has been doing. On 
the day of the Populist Congressional 
Convention in Broken Bow, the County 
Association served dinner to the delegates, 
and cleared $38.10. A suffrage resolution 
was presented and passed unanimously. 
The Convention nominated Judge Neville 
for Representative in Congress, and after 
the nomination the president of the 
Bcoken Bow Club asked him his position 
on woman suffrage. He replied: “When 
the subject was submitted to the people 
several years ago, I voted for it, and 
should do so again.’’ She then asked him 
if he would wear the yellow ribbon. He 
replied: ‘‘With pleasure,” and she pinned 
it on his coat amid the cheers of the Con- 
vention. Several new names were added 
to the members that day, among them 
Judge Sullivan, of the District Court. 

While the Teachers’ Institute was in 
session, arrangements were made for an 
address on suffrage, and it was our privi- 
lege to speak to a large audience of stu- 
dents and citizens of Broken Bow and 
vicinity. The audience was enthusiastic. 
Next morning we were invited to address 
the Institute in session, and later in the 
day two of the professors discussed the 
subject in their classes,one making an 
able plea for suffrage, the other opposing 
it. The latter, however, is not a resident 
of Custer County. The Institute seemed 
to be very largely on the side of suffrage. 
Next evening we held a delightful meet- 
ing with the Broken Bow Club. The 
Headquarters, the Bazar Work, and the 
raising of the permanent headquarters’ 
fund by dollar subscriptions were dis- 
cussed. Dr. Pickett, one of the enthusi- 
astic members, and an old soldier, said he 
could raise $100 by this plan among the 
veterans who wore the blue. 

On Saturday we had the pleasure of ac- 
companying a committee from the Suffrage 
Association to Sargent, to attend the Pop- 
ulist Senatorial Convention of the 15th 
District, which comprises Custer, Blaine, 
Logan, and Valley Counties. The suffrage 
resolutions presented by the committee 
were incorporated in the platform with- 
out a dissenting vote as follows: 

Whereas, the State Constitution re- 
quires all constitutional amendments to 
be submitted at a regular election, at 
which the members of the State Legisla- 
ture are to be elected, and also requires a 
majority of all votes cast at said election 
to be in favor of the amendment before 
the amendment can be declared legally 
carried, thereby authorizing the counting 
of all votes against the amendment that 
oe not cast for the amendment, there- 
ore, 

Resolved: That we favor the submission 
of an amendment whereby an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the electors voting 
on the amendment shall be sufficient for 
the adoption of said amendment. 

Resolved : That we favor the submission 





of an amendment whereby the word male 
shall be stricken from Section 1, in Arti- 
cle VIIL., of the State Constitution. 

While the committees were preparing 
their reports, we were invited to address 
the Convention, and were given a most 
cordial hearing. In the course of the 
afternoon a collection was taken to pay 
for the rent of the hall; $105 more than 
the amount needed was received, and the 
chairman asked: “What shall be done 
with the balance?’ Instantly a voice re- 
plied: ‘Give it to the Woman Suffrage 
Committee.’’ The motion was made and 
carried by a rising vote, and the money 
was in our hands almost before we real- 
ized what it all meant, The collection 
also included a Republican campaign but- 
ton, which is stored among our collection 
souvenirs. That evening we held a pub- 
lic meeting in Sargent. This is the home 
of Colonel Savage, the Republican nomi- 
nee for Lieutenant-Governor. Colonel 
Savage was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing, and at the close of the address he de- 
clared his position on suffrage in no un- 
certain tones. He is a member of the 
Suffrage Association, wears the yellow 
ribbon, and declares that he has enlisted 
for the war. Mr. Cole, one of the most 
influential citizens of Sargent, also made 
a short address. 

On the return trip to Broken Bow, we 
stopped at Weiser Church, in the country, 
invaded the Sunday school, and offered 
them a talk on the religious phase of the 
suffrage question. The offer was gracious. 
ly accepted, and the audience was enthu- 
siastic. 

We asked an editor of Broken Bow the 
secret of the unprecedented success of 
the Custer County suffragists before po- 
litical conventions, for every convention 
held in this county this year has passed a 
suffrage resolution, and his reply was: 
“Well, the suffragists first feed the dele- 
gates on suffrage cooking, and then they 
may ask what they will.” 

We returned from Custer County with 
strength and resolution renewed from the 
inspiration received from these wide- 
awake workers. LAURA A, GREGG, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


GIVE CREDIT TO THE POPULIST. 
SoutTH PASADENA, AUG, 17, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was much interested in the item in 
the Journal of Aug. 11 in reference to the 
trouble between the Populists and Demo- 
crats as tothe admission of women to 
their convention. As a Populist, I was 
proud of the position taken by the Popu- 
list members, and grateful to E. R. Ridg- 
ley for his part in the matter. 

It was just like the good Populists! In 
their first convention in this State, wom- 
en were admitted to their deliberations 
as equals, and also given places on im- 
portant committees. The writer was 
honored by a place on the platform com- 
mittee, and she was surprised and de- 
lighted beyond measure at the reception 
of her woman suffrage plank. After being 
amended (for the purpose of brevity), it 
was unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee. Nor can she ever forget its re- 
ception by the body of the convention. 
It was the most enthusiastically endorsed 
plank in the platform. When the cheering 
for the plank subsided, three rousing 
cheers were given the woman’s flag which 
had been hung in the hall, After all the 
‘-bluffs’” women had been accustomed to re- 
ceive at the hands of political conventions, 
it was difficult to believe it would not all 
proveadream, But it was a glorious re- 
ality. Never will that occasion, and that 
manifestation of regard for women on the 
part of that great convention be forgotten. 
I cannot now recall] the experiences of 
that day without being again filed with 
the deepest emotions of gratification and 
gratitude to those earnest, true, and 
brave men. 

Whether women generally have, or have 
not interested themselves sufficiently in 
political and economic questions to 
sympathize with the reform measures ad- 
vocated by the Populists, they certainly 
should feel grateful for the position Pop- 
ulists have taken and maintained in be- 
half of the rights of woman. All honor 
tothem! And shame on those Democrats 
who manifested such disrespect for wom- 
en and their interests by leaving the 
Convention. They certainly were not the 
better portion of Democrats. In Califor- 
nia, or at least in Southern California, 
the Democrats gave a good vote for the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment in 1896; a 
better vote than the Republicans gave. 

Being very anxious that our govern 
ment should return to its loyalty to the 
constitution, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which it was established, 
and the present imperialistic tendency 
abandoned, I am willing to wait awhile 
for the full enfranchisement of women; and 
if the coming into power of the Demo- 
cratic party will secure the discontin- 
uance of the unjust and inconsistent war 
with the Philippines, and the imperial- 
istic tendency, I should desire that re- 
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While other women's papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the Woman's JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 
Describing the part taken by WomeEN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 


ence from the 


paign. 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomMANn’'s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.” 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Commons.’’ 


Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 


tion of Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘-The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
Mrs. Cornelius Y, Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 


del phia. 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 


A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 
The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the Woman’s JOURNAL, by 
Susan B. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 


American W. S. A. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 


President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 


the King’s Daughters, 


A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 


Mary A. Livermore. 


“The Association for the Advancement of Women,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
“The New England Woman’s Club,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
‘‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 


Other notable articles promised are 


‘“*‘Women Nurses in the Army,’’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T, Rainey, Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Charities, 


‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 
“‘Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 


tion Society. 


‘‘The Women of Hawaii,” by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 
“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


‘*The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


by one of its officers. 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WomANn’s JOURNAL, 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 


Workingwomen.” 


Special attention will be given in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


advantages. 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 
The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 


the State suffrage societies, 
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sult of the election. Yet I find it diffi. 
cult to use my influence in favor of a 
man who, while talking earnestly and elo- 
quently for the equality of all before the 
law, really desires no such just condi- 
tion. Mr. Bryan would leave half the 
people ever in political subjection. 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 
ee 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FarrFax, S. C., Aue. 21, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will be interested and pleased at 
enclosed clip from the Charleston News 
and Courier. It seems to me a gauge of 
the progress of our ideas in the State when 
the leading daily of our largest city pub- 
lishes an encomium editorially. I alsocall 
your attention to an able article on 
‘*Woman’s Rightsin Labor,’’ by Miss Har- 
riet Manville, of Barnwell, S. C. Miss 
Manville is the latest accession to the 
ranks of the woman suffragist in this 
State. She wields a strong pen, and may 
do good service. I would like you to 
point out how woman’s ballot will bring 
about the very reform she has so much 
at heart. Please make her understand that 
the organization of women as voters is 
what is most needed in all departments 


of woman’s labor. 
Virernia D. Youna. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 280.) 











WHEN we have good blood we are 
healthy, strong, vigorous and full of life 
and energy. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
good blood. 





MISS GAFENEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
nn anata to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 
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D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
T. Ee MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 














The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘Sunset” Mayazine, a 
monthly publication devoted t: the deve opment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 ceuts in stamps. 








Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque Indepen 
Waverton, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
, Denison and Counc uffs, * 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 








Buttet-library-smo’ ing cass, sl veyprng cara, free 
reclining chair cars. by) ing ears a 
Tickets of agents of | C. RR. and connecting 
lines. A.H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago, 
THE AMERICAN 
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KITCHEN MAGAZINE 
is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 

A Teacher of D mestic Science, 

A Matron of an Tustitution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women's Clubs 

It has pre-eminently the eduectional 
standp vint. 

It contains dietaries plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly 31.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDAHO. 
A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 
BoisE, Ipano, Av@. 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

In a measure I indorse Mrs. Catt’s sen- 
timent as expressed recently through 
your columns, in regard to the Prohi- 
bition party’s attitude toward woman 
suffrage. We are chagrined with the nar- 
row-minded want of statesmanship dis- 
played by the leaders of that party. 
Women’s war on the saloon has made the 
Prohibition party a reality, and a presi- 
dential candidate possible. We women 
have carried the standard high up over 
the ramparts of wrong; but, ere we could 
gather our laurels, or pick up our crown, 
man, like a ‘‘bombastic Bumble,” reach- 
ing down with a patronizing pat from his 
self-established elevation, exclaims: “Give 
it me; I will represent you.”’ 

If our cause is so unsavory that it can- 
not be handled by good men, so unsavory 
that the very men and women we bave 
carried to the front must, perforce, ignore 
us and join the whiskey ring against us, 
then it is time we called a halt! 

Woman suffrage is either radically 
right or radically wrong. If right, endorse 
the movement; if wrong, oppose it; any- 
thing but this namby-pamby, milk-and- 
water way of not standing by principles. 
The suffrage question is not a popular 
question, especially in the East; neither 
is the prohibition question popular; but 
we're not going to kick out because it is 
unpopular. Men who have no better 
judgment than t» pander for votes by 
dropping the cause of their women friends 
and putting out a ‘‘one-plank platform,” 
fondly imagining that they will thereby 
induce a few old party geese to light in 
their grain field, are either too stupid to 
come in out of the rain and deserve 
our pity, or else are willingly blind and 
deserve our contempt. 

Ask the women of our State to vote the 
Prohibition ticket, and straightway they 
point to Oregon. ‘What has prohibition 
done for women in Oregon?”’ they ask. 

We answer: ‘‘Nothing.”’ 

A few of us have been willing to labor 
in the interests of truth; I, myself, for 
instance, have already helped to carry the 
prohibition cause in Idaho from a cipher 
on prohibition lines to fifteen hundred 
votes, and that without financial aid from 
any member in its ranks. I called on the 
State chairman (Mr. Amos), and proffered 
assistance. He told me-that no help 
would be wanted save that which would 
ignore the question of suffrage, and stay 
by the one plank. Mind you, the ques- 
tion of suffrage was before the people of 
the State, placed there by the old parties. 
Of course, I had too much of Flora Mc- 
Donall’s blood in my veins to prove 
traitor to my principles, so I declined. 
After that, he coolly informed me that if 
we ever got prohibition, it must come 
before woman suffrage, as women would 
surely defeat it, their majority being on 
the whiskey side (I wish we could make 
the saloon-keepers believe that! We 
would soon be voters everywhere). So he 
started an old gentleman out on a one- 
legged policy and a one-legged platform, 
and they suffered a two-legged defeat, as 
they deserved. 

Parties that do not know that a one- 
plank platform, in a day of vital issues, 
ruins the party, and men who have no 
more judgment than to frame such a plat- 
form, don’t know much, Four years ago, 
when we came together to draft our plat- 
form, I was on the committee of resolu- 
tions. Woman suffrage was before the 
people of the State; our people hung for 
the one plank, and I entered a protest. I 
said: 

“Here is a party of reform, and yet, 
with all these great questions before us, 
we come before the people on one foot. 
Gentlemen, if we do anything in Idaho, 
we must do better than that.”’ 

What I said then, I still say. You may 
cali the roll of honor, Mr. Dickie, and 
forget our immortal women who stood 
first as ‘“‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” in this field. You may forget 
our Willards and our Thompsons, our 
Slacks and our Somersets, but God does 
not forget. You may imagine yourselves 
able to carry defeat into the enemy’s 
camp, but you can’t do it without the 
Gideons who lap at the stream. You will 
need all your friends, be sure of that. But 
some of us, who wear the mantle of 
motherhood, have grown weary of cur 
subservient position. Ministers invite a 
woman to sell her soul by voting with old 
parties, and yet are not willing she should 
be ordained to preach the Word of God. 
You politicians are willing she should en- 
tertain you, sew on your buttons, gather 
your offerings, even taking the washer 
woman’s mite; but, when it comes to 
emoluments, honors, or official responsi- 
bilities, you want these. When your bat- 
tles are to be fought, how eagerly you en- 
list the sympathies of the feminine squad- 
ron; but, when it is our battle,—why, it 





isn’t popular! Even the dead-beats and 
whiskey bums of Idaho and Wyoming 
shame you; they know they need help, 
and want to enlist helpers. 

Solon banished wives behind four walls, 
but gave the dancing girl ornaments and 
caresses for which the wife sighed, with 
the larger liberty that provoked her envy; 
so it became more fashionable to be a 
dancing girl than to be a wife and mother. 
So, to-day, there is a premium on the 
dancing girl’s vocation, and a discount on 
the holy state of matrimony. Men are to 
blame; for, say what you will, men as a 
class do not admire and do not wish to 
tolerate women who have awakened to the 
knowledge of their own capabilities, and 
who have ascertained that there is not so 
much in the quantity as in the quality of 
brains. Man, as a class, wants to be con- 
sidered a superior animal, and it actually 
makes him mad to have a woman stand 
up with an “I understand, sir, what you 
do not know upon this subject.’’ He 
never forgives her. One of my friends, 
who helped draft that ponderous one- 
plank platform at the National Conven- 
tion, declared I had dyspepsia, because I 
scored him over the lameness of that same 
article, and bemoaned the fact that Idaho 
was lost to the party. I haveabout given 
up the idea of any lasting reform as given 
by the sons of men alone. We ‘walk in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse gen- 
eration.’’ ‘‘Men are lovers of self.’”’ When 
the Galilean comes, He will not despise 
the Marys, and will condescend to those 
of low estate; we shal! have reform then, 
without the hope of reward; meanwhile, 
until that time, put on the patience of 
Job if you can, minus his wife’s advice. 

N. McDoNnaL. PHELPs, 

Ez-.Candidate for Auditor of State on 

Prohibition Ticket. 





MAINE. 


A MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY. 
OLD OrcHARD, ME., AUG. 27, 1900 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Friday, August 24, 1900, was a ‘‘Red- 
Letter Day’’ in the calendar of Maine 
equal suffragists. For on that day they 
were invited by the officers of Ocean 
Park Assembly to hold a meeting to be 
called ‘‘Maine Woman Suffrage Day.” 
This Convention proved a success educa- 
tionally, socially, and financially. 

Educationally, because methods and 
principles were logically expounded to 
the enlightenment of those who did not 
understand the great movement, and con- 
verts were made of those hitherto opposed 
to woman suffrage; socially, because the 
women of Maine and many States, meet 
ing on a common plane, were enabled to 
hear of the successes and learn from the 
failures of other State Associations; lastly, 
the meeting was a financial success, as 
sufficient money was donated to meet all 
expenses 

The devotional at 8 A. M., led by Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day, president of Maine 
W. S. A., Portland, was of interest, and 
struck the key-note of the work. 

At ten o’clock Mrs, Mary A. Davis, of 
Ocean Park, extended a cordial welcome 
in a pleasant and sunny speech, which 
tended to give all an ‘tat home’”’ feeling. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, in a breezy, 
humorous way, characteristic of the wo- 
man, responded to the kindly welcome to 
the satisfaction of all. 

At eleven o’clock a paper, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage the Logical Outcome of Evolu- 
tion,’’ by Mrs. E. H. Bigelow, Portland, 
was read by a friend and pleasantly 
received. 

The event of the morning was the 
Question Box conducted by Miss L. A. 
De Meritte, president Old Orchard W. S. 
Club. The important questions discussed 
were: “Will women vote as husbands, 
fathers, or brothers dictate, or according 
to their own best judgment?” This ques- 
tion was ably discussed by Mrs. Fannie 
J. Fernald, of Old Orchard, and Mrs. 
Mabel Kennon, of Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘Why 
am I a Suffragist?” was answered by 
Mrs. Frye and Miss Burgess, of Portland, 
Mrs. Butler, of Mechanic Falls, Mrs. 
Thompson, and others. 

Mrs. G. L. Peaslee spoke to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Will politics be purer when women 
vote?’ Mr. Wade also spoke ably on this 
theme. The discussion of these and 
other questions was brilliant and able, 
the quick wit and lively comments of the 
leader adding not a little to the interest 
of the hour. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the National American W. S. A., was 
enthusiastically welcomed at 11.45, and in 
a clear, logical manner summed up the 
arguments on the questions. 

After a basket lunch served in the 
Tabernacle, the meeting again convened 
for the afternoon session. Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day, chairman, introduced Mrs. 
Moore, who sang two selections most 
acceptably. 

Then, to the large audience—com posed 
of enthusiagtic suffragists, anti suffragists, 
conservative college professors, and many 





who heard the new doctrine for the first 
time—was introduced Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, to whom was given an ovation, 
for she had won all hearts at the morning 
session. A woman of fine presence, broad 
culture, a gift of logic as well as of 
beauty, a voice of rare sweetness and dis- 
tinctness, Mrs. Catt is “the right woman 
in the right place;”’ not a new woman, but 
a bright woman able to lead under new 
conditions. Mrs, Catt, taking for her 
subject, ‘‘Prophecy,” spoke on the wealth 
of ideas in this the eve of a new century. 
The past, she said, had been an age of 
militarism; the coming century would be 
one of peace. After touching in answer 
Professor Peck’s article in The Cosmo- 
politan, she said in part: 

Women are not where they are to-day as 
the result of any woman’s movement, not 
because of unrest, but because men, by 
their inventions, which did away with 
work at home, drove them out into the 
world seeking occupation. Men, then, 
were the unconscious instigators of the 
woman’s movement. In 1828 only 35 
women and children were employed in 
facteries; now think of the countless 
thousands,—not, I say, because of unrest, 
but because man’s inventions have done 
away with home manufactures, Men in- 
vaded the sphere of women, and drove 
them out of it. 

What compensation shall we give to 
woman for the change? Nearly every- 
thing has been given but the tiny slip of 
paper which she wants. In 1840 there 
were seven occupations; in 1900 there are 
over four hundred occupations for women, 

After speaking of the changes from 1800 
to 1900, discussing the theory of cross in- 
heritance, i. e., the daughter inheriting 
from the father, the son from the mother, 
and by apt illustration, clear logic, and 
sound argument proving the woman’s 
claim to the right of citizenship, Mrs. 
Catt said: 

The kingdom of God, looked for and 
longed for, will come when men and 
women develop equally, with one stan- 
dard for all. If we are out working as 
men do, why not have the same weapon 
with which to work,—the ballot? Pray, 
and work to answer your own prayers, 
that you may put your opinion into the 
ballot-box. Put your noblest thought 
there. When women vote they will want. 
men in public offices who shall be ex- 
amples to their sons; thus politicians will 
be men of better morals and purer char- 
acter. It will be better, then, to cater to 
the woman vote, not the slum vote. 
Women, I ask you to say: “‘I will take the 
weapon which belongs to me, and will try 
to make society purer;’’ say, ‘‘I demand 
to come into my kingdom.”’ Wish it and 
willit. If you believe in the kingdom of 
God, pray, work, and vote for it. 

With many statistics, telling stories, 
and fine logic, Mrs, Catt held her audience 
interested, and received hearty applause 
at the close of her able address. 

An informal reception was held at the 
close of the meeting, at which time many 
men and women more or less famous in 
New England, congratulated the Maine 
suffragists on the success of the day, and 
on having so able a leader and co-worker 
as Mrs. Catt. 

A work conference was held at four 
o’clock, after which the trains were 
crowded with the fair-faced, well-dressed, 
cultured women of Maine. 

At the Hermitage an ‘‘At Home’’ was 
held in honor of Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Day, and 
other officers, at which the good impres- 
sions of the day were continued. 

Much praise is due Mrs. Wade-Whit- 
comb, Miss De Meritte, and others, for 
the successes achieved in all arrange- 
ments. This, the first invitation ever 
received by the Maine Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to hold a meeting on the grounds of 
any association, is but the beginning of a 
better and clearer understanding by men 
and women that all are working for the 
coming of better things for the whole 
world, for liberty and equality. 

LizziE JEWETT-BUTLER. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AuG. 28, 1900. 

What are we coming to as a people? an 
oldtime man and woman might ask, should 
they chance to wander into the chief 
Building of the Census Bureau, in Wash- 
ington, which occupies nearly the entire 
block on B Street, extending from First to 
Second Streets. 

What does this array of beautiful women 
mean, dressed in airy, graceful afternoon 
costumes, with elaborate hair dressing, as 
is for ball and reception, yet seated before 
machines, each with her gaze riveted upon 
a written sheet fastened in a roller before 
her, while her fingers ply with rapidity 
gained by years of piano practice on the 
keyboard of the punching machine? 

This represents one of the important 
phases of “taking the census,’’ which 
requires a degree of skill and accuracy 
that take absolute perfection recording as 
the standard. What were the methods 
pursued in making the first census, one 
must wonder, only so far as 1790, an 
ancient date in American history, but a 
scant one in the history of the world. We 
may venture to say that no women 
assisted, either as clerks or recorders, 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 
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D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








though no authority has been consulted, 
What may interest your readers to know 
is that the United States was the first 
country officially and systematically to 
prepare and publish a census of its popu- 
lation; that was in 1790. Even England 
did not attempt to do so, until ten or 
eleven years later. Are we becoming a 
nation of lightning calculators? There is 
some reason to think this, especially from 
the records of the women workers, for 
what statistics on the subject have been 
gathered easily give the palm of rapid 
work to them. 

Three kinds of machines are used, the 
punching, the tabulating, and the calcu- 
lating machines. Of the degrees of difti- 
culty in accomplishment, it is impossible 
for me to speak personally, from the 
standpoint of the puncher. But while the 
puncher counts her hundred cards 
punched per day, the tabulator or calcu- 
lator counts thousands, It is bewildering 
| to glance down row upon row, and see 





smiling women’s faces thrown into relief 
| by the near proximity of the green shades 
| to the electric lights which are placed at 
every other desk. Here and there a man 
is seen punching, but he is a very solitary 
instance. 
| As your eye becomes accustomed to the 
vastness of the room you grasp the plan 
| of arrangement. You see the suave, 
kindly chief in charge of the entire room, 
who appears to be in all parts of it at 
once. You notice the subdivisions; you 
find that two men are in charge of a sec- 
tion; their duties are to supply the 
workers with materials, and guide them 
into an accurate performance of work. 
You notice that there are many sections, 
and if you have a mind given to generali- 
zations, you will find yourself dwelling on 
the typifying of the American nation in 
this roomful. Black and white sit beside 
each other; possibly one from Washington 
will sit beside another from Maine, bonne 
comaraderie is the rule, and yet there are 
600 workers present. 

In an adjoining room, or hall, 600 more 
workers are busily intent upon machines, 
while electric fans make the oppressive 
August atmosphere bearable to the fair 
machinists. At the stroke of four, the 
day’s work is done, and the 1,200 repre- 
sentative women may return to ‘“‘woman’s 
proper sphere, the home,” or hasten to 
other occupations; for ambitious woman, 
once aroused, is not easily content, when 
millionaires continue to dot the land. 

To a woman suffragist gazing upon the 
scene, her first and foremost thought is, 
how can man withhold the vote from his 
sister worker, when he sees such a vivid 
demonstration of her skill and ability to 
do, her willingness to coédperate, her 
general tolerance for neighborly rights? 
Surely such traits must have a value in 
the august power of the vote! 

A third thought to arise is, what a 
beneficent government, to provide such 
agreeable work for its workers! By its 
wise employment of women for the last 
forty years, has it not heen preparing the 
way for the final enfranchisement of the 
sex—when man will take woman out from 
the ranks of the idiot, the lunatic, and 
the criminal, and by extending the ballot 
to her, place her on the same broad plane 
of equality with himself? 

The Census Bureau is one of the sub- 
divisions of the Department of the In- 
terior, of which Hon. Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock is the present secretary; but the 
official head of the Census, the director, 
is W. R. Merriam, a former governor of 
Minnesota. He gives one the impression 
of possessing an immense reserve of 
strength, which under certain conditions 


would rise to greatness. 
ADELAIDE WILSON. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak:r 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iu 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Avice Stonk BuLackKwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office . Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 -ent-. 




















THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQuARE.—The fourth regular 
fall and winter season begins next week, 
with extensive and unusually brilliant and 
varied attractions. The company will in- 
clude in its membership the Misaes Lillian 
Lawrence, Maude Odell, Leonora Bradley, 
Leonora Gnito, Marian A. Chapman, and 
Hope Ross, and Messrs. John Craig, John 
T. Craven, Charles Mackay, J. L. Seeley, 
Tony Cummings, Lindsay Morison, Ed- 
ward Wade, Stanley Kent, J. T. Hasson, 
and John J. Geary. Mr. J. R. Pitman 
will have charge of the stage productions, 
and Manager J. H. Emery’s executive 
staff remains as at present. The opening 
attraction will be Augustin Daly’s famous 
American play, ‘‘Divorce.”” For the week 
beginning Monday, September 10, the fa- 
mous melodrama, ‘*Monte Cristo.”” Choc- 
olate bonbons given to all Monday Matinee 
patrons, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
peenennety situated on hill overlouking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. : 








Situation wavted by an Armenian young 
man, willing to work ina private family. Address 
G. Davidian, care WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 
Park St., Boston. ‘ 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston Mas 











The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation otf 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








It is with great pleasure that we 
announce our 


FALL OPENING 


OF 


Ladies’ Flannel Waists 


The models are very attractive and 
in many colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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